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Simplified Arc Welding Equipment 
Now Ready to Demonstrate 


Before ordering your welding equip- 
ment investigate the General Electric 
Company’s novel welding system. Some 
of its points of superiority are :— 


1. Constant Energy. 
2. Shortest known arc. 
3. High efficiency. 


4. No resistance in series 
with arc. 














By the use of this equipment good oper- 


ators are producing consistently perfect 
welds. 


We are prepared to demonstrate this 
equipment and make good deliveries. 


General Office 


Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
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Scientific treatises extensive enough to fill volumes have been 
written about how to save fuel on locomotives. The situ- 
j ation can be summed up in general in 


Saving Coal the words of a former engineer: “I 
on the always aimed to go into the terminal so 
Locomotive that my fireman could say: ‘I'll be 


ready to go when you are.’” In other 


words, he aimed to conserve the energy of the fireman by 
intelligent co-operation; and while this resulted in the ex- 
penditure of less physical exertion, the saving in fuel was 
in direct proportion. Asked why he did this, the engineer 
replied: ‘In those days we had no rest laws and we could 
be called for another run at the expiration of the time we 
designated when we came in. If my fireman was too tired 
I either had to wait for him to get rested or go out with a 
new man. The new man would, of course, not be accus- 
tomed to my ways and if he was green I might even have 
to spell him off with the firing.” It is significant that the 
engineer made such a record for fuel economy and efficient 
locomotive operation that he is now regarded as one of the 
nation’s foremost locomotive fuel experts. 


On July 14 a number of newspapers in various parts of the 
country published what purported to be an interview with 
, the editor of the Railway Age on the 
The Mistakes freight car shortage. The ian said to 
of an have been expressed and the alleged 
information given were so widely at 
variance with what has been repeatedly 
said in the columns of this paper that readers of the Railway 
Age who saw the interview must have surmised at once that 
it was replete with mistakes. Without going into details it 
will probably be sufficient to say that the interview was the 
product of an amateur struggling with a technical subject. 
When the interview, as written up, was submitted to the 
editor of the Railway Age for approval, the erroneous state- 
ments in it were pointed out, and an earnest effort was made 
to prevent its publication, but in some way it got into a 
number of newspapers. We should hope that there are few 
people who would believe it possible for the editor of this 
paper to say, as this interview represented him as saying, 
that “there were 4,072 fewer freight cars in use on American 
railways in 1917 than at the beginning of 1911,” and that 
the freight car shortage was “responsible for the chaos of 
last winter!” 


Interviewer 


Americans are giving a good account of themselves in the 
great battle now raging in France. They would be still better 
: repared had the government been able 

Will You . pa the 19 billion dollars which 

Do it had planned to. do in the year ended 

June 30 last, instead of only 12 bil- 

Tee Peet? lions. That it could not do so was be- 
cause of competition of its citizens for labor and materials 
which were needed for war work. Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, New York, who has given 
most of his time for months to promoting the War Savings 
Stamps campaign, asks this pointed question: “If the Gov- 
ernment has not been able to get done for itself and Allies 
more than $12,000,000,000 worth of work in the year past, 
with the industrial organization working to capacity, how will 
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it get $30,000,000,000 worth done in the year to come? Is 
it still necessary to argue that private demands upon the in- 
dustries must be curtailed and that all energies must be con- 
centrated upon the war work?” Useless slaughter and suffer- 
ing can be avoided if each individual in the nation will fully 
awaken to the seriousness of the situation and reduce his or 
her expenditures to a minimum. Our allies are even going 
without what we regard as necessities in order that ships may 
be used to get as many of our men and their equipment to the 
front as soon as possible. 


The Railway Age has repeatedly warned the railroads about 
making adequate and thorough preparation for the care and 
instruction of women workers before 
they are put to work in railway shops. 
in The number of women so employed 
Railway Shops has increased steadily and rapidly in 
recent months and in most instances 
the shop superintendents have taken advantage of the ex- 
periences with women workers in Great Britain and on the 
Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk Railroads in Canada. 
In a few cases, however, those in charge have failed to profit 
by the experiences of others and mistakes have been made 
which it will be hard to overcome. In two cases in particu- 
lar which have come to our notice, little or no attention was 
given to investigating the previous history of the women whoa 
applied for work. As a result conditions soon developed 
which threatened to destroy discipline and in one case actual- 
ly resulted in a scandal and undesirable publicity. There 
are locomotive repair shops in the east today with a consider- 
able percentage of machines lying idle because of the shortage 
of men. The shop authorities hesitate to take on women 
workers but will undoubtedly have to do so in the near fu- 
ture. Splendid service can be obtained from the women if 
they are rightly handled. It is a mistake, however, blindly 
to rush in and put them to work without first studying the 
situation carefully; and they should be hired only after spe- 
cial provisions have been made for their convenience and the 
regulations governing their conduct and work are thoroughly 
understood by all concerned. 


A significant statement appears in the report of the commit- 
tee on trade apprenticeship of the National Association of 
Corporation Schools in that part re- 


Necessity ferring to the railroads. It is this: 
for Train- “During the year railroads having 


ing Workers well-organized apprentice systems have 
about held their own as to the number 

of apprentices and methods of instruction. In the shop 
where no modern system of training men exists, the appren- 
tice has practically passed out of existence. * * * One 
road reported losing over 500 apprentices, etc.”” Those roads 
that had the wisdom and foresight to install real apprentice- 
ship systems have therefore a double advantage. Not only 
are they able to attract new boys in spite of losing a large 
percentage of the advanced apprentices, but they have avail- 
able a splendid staff of instructors to help break in the large 
number of green men or to assist in the instruction of women 
workers. The apprenticeship organization and program 
should be encouraged more than ever before, since as the war 
progresses it will become more and more necessary to ad- 
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vance those with any experience to higher and more difficult 
positions and add inexperienced men and women who must 
be rounded into shape as quickly and thoroughly as possible. 
It is to be hoped also that in spite of the difficulties in the 
way, special training methods will be extended to cover 
other than the shop apprentices in the mechanical depart- 
ment. There is hardly a department which could not profit 
greatly by furnishing intensive courses of instruction for new 
employees or for older employees to fit them for promotion. 


The despatcher had the habit of talking to himself. Running 
his finger over the train sheet and apparently forgetful of the 
presence of a visitor, he said: “Engine 
1406 out of She’s not in very 
and the good condition. Bill Jones on her. 
: Worse luck! The combination is sure 
oe to make trouble. I'll have to keep them 
out of the way.” Can you imagine the train in question mak- 
iing a good run, or of any sort of record in fuel economy? 
Surely not, for even if the locomotive and crew did excep- 
tionally good work the despatcher was against them. Listen 
again to the despatcher: “Engine 1501 out of Rot- 
ten condition. Big load. Tom Smith in charge. Tom never 
yet lost out if he had a ghost of a show. He'll get the old 
tub over the road.” Did Tom Smith and 1501 make the run 
in good time, without delays and with a small amount of fuel 
burned? They did, for the despatcher was with them. Some 
locomotives burn more coal standing still than they do pull- 
ing the train over the division. The despatcher can be a big 
factor in fuel economy, if he knows the road, the power, the 
men and local conditions. Few expenditures will give bigger 
returns than to have the despatcher get out of the office and 
go over the road at frequent intervals and acquaint himself 
with local conditions. 


The Despatcher 








Sherman Was Right 


OME OF THE TREATMENT accorded the shippers by the 
Railroad Administration recalls the remark of an editor 
who once said that his ideal would be attained when his 
paper became strong enough to make it safe for him to tell 
an advertiser to go to a place whose name is spelled with 
four letters. Of course, the editor did not want any of his 
advertisers to do anything of the kind, because they were the 
source of most of his revenue. That was merely his way 
of expressing the degree of independence to which he aspired. 
Apparently the present management of the railroads consid- 
ers that it has attained a similar degree of independence of 
the shippers who furnish most of the wherewithal to buy 
axle-grease and coal. The administration bears the shipper 
no ill will but its six months’ history records one case after 
another in which it has broken down or walked calmly over 
various privileges which the shippers have fought, bled and 
died for and in most cases have got away with. 

First the right of the shipper to route his freight was taken 
away, demurrage rates were raised almost over night, com- 
petitive solicitation and solicitude were abolished almost 
simultaneously, freight rates were boosted right under the 
nose of the Interstate Commerce Commission, notice was 
issued that the payment of transportation charges would be 
put upon a cash basis, and now the division of traffic of 
the Railroad Administration has instructed the railroads that 
they need no longer petition the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for permission to file a tariff containing an in- 
creased rate, but may obtain their authority from the traffic 
division, which will also allow them to disregard the re- 
quirement of 30 days’ notice. 

Under the plan of cash collection of charges the shipper 
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will be advised very promptly of the amount of his freight 
bill after the goods have been moved. Moreover, he may 
make a protest to a district or regional traffic committee, 
just as he could before to a railroad traffic officer, and the 
shippers will have representation on the committees, which 
is more than most of them had on most railroads. 

Of course, the Interstate Commerce Commission still re- 
tains its control of the reasonableness of rates by its power 
to review them after they are in effect, but the rates will 
be made first and discussed afterward, somewhat in the 
way the question of just compensation for the railroads that 
were taken over on December 28 is being discussed. The 
commission will also have jurisdiction over tariffs of joint 
rates with carriers not under federal control. This is not 
an obituary of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
will still have a great deal of work to perform although its 
authority is somewhat curtailed. Then there are the state 
commissions, which retain their authority to hold down the 
rates of the short line railroads not under federal control. 

While the Railway Age does not advocate the arbitrary 
exercise of authority it occasionally finds leisure for a philo- 
sophical comparison of some of the aspects of war time 
efficiency with some of the results attained by the former 
efforts of the railroads toward efficiency. It is doubtless 
discouraging and unpleasant for a shipper to have his rates 
advanced without his consent and on short notice, or to have 
to wait for an investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to find out whether he has paid a reasonable 
rate. But it is probably no more so than it formerly was 
for a railroad to have its rates reduced or suddenly sus- 
pended or to have to await a protracted investigation to find 
out whether it would be allowed an advance in revenue to 
meet a retroactive increase in wages. 

If so many rates had not been reduced in the last 12 
years it would not now be necessary to raise them to such 
an extent as they are being raised and if the shippers had 
not obtained in 1910 the enactment of the law authorizing 
the commission to suspend rates they would not now be 
complaining because rates go into effect on the date intended. 


Railway Earnings and Expenses 


T= STATISTICS OF EARNINGS and expenses for May, which 
recently have been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, afford the last opportunity for making a very 
satisfactory comparison of railway earnings and expenses 
under private operation with earnings and expenses under 
government operation. The statistics for June, 1918, will 
include a considerable increase of earnings due to the recent 
large advance of freight and passenger rates, and also a 
large increase of expenses due to the large advance of wages 
now being made. 
Whatever else may be said about government operation, 
it certainly cannot be said that, up to the end of May, it had 
had much success in keeping down operating expenses. In 
the five months, January to May, inclusive, total earnings 
increased from $1,549,000,000 to $1,690,000,000, or $141,- 
000,000, while operating expenses increased from $1,119,- 
000,000 to $1,381,000,000, or $262,000,000. The advance 
in wages to be charged back into operating expenses will 
make the increase in them at least $125,000,000 more, or 
a total increase in operating expenses in five months of 
$387 ,000,000. 

The figures for May are especially significant. In that 
month general transportation conditions had returned as near 
to normal as they are ever likely to return while the war 
lasts. The Railroad Administration was enjoying the bene- 
fit of the 15 per cent advance of freight rates made since a 
year ago in eastern territory where almost one-half of the 
country’s entire traffic is carried. In that month both earn- 
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ings and expenses exceeded any figures ever previously 
reached, earnings being $378,000,000, or $32,000,000 more 
than last year, and expenses $285,500,000 or $47,000,000 
greater than last year. Comparisons on a mileage basis 
usually are more instructive than comparisons of large fig- 
ures. The following table gives the operating revenue, the 
operating expenses, the net operating revenue, the taxes, 
and the net operating income per mile of the Class I roads 
in May for the last four years: 


May Earnincs, Expenses, Etc., Per MILe, ror Four YEars. 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Total operating revenues...........+- $1,623 $1.492 $1,307 $1,044 
Total operating expenses ............ 1,225 1,030 5 35 
Net operating revenue ............6. $398 $462 $450 $309 
WE. aso tekins saat owen se bene cee wee 68 62 55 50 
Wet GOSEAURE INCOME 6006 ccs cccwcccee $330 $400 $395 $259 
Operating ratio per cent.....sccccses 75.49 69. 65.5 70. 


Both the total earnings and the total expenses in May 
were larger than in any previous month of normal operating 
conditions in the history of the railroad industry, but the 
expenses were relatively much higher than the earnings. It 
will be noted that, in spite of the 15 per cent advance of 
rates in eastern territory, the ratio of expenses to earnings 
was 75.49 per cent, which was not only higher than in May, 
1917 or 1916, but higher than in May, 1915, when total 
earnings were at a very low ebb. When the expenses for 
May have included in them the increase of at least $25,000,- 
000 in wages which will have to be charged into them, the 
ratio of expenses to earnings will be increased to over 80 
per cent. 

When the government took control of the railways there 
was a lot of loose talk to the effect that enormous economies 
would be effected. In fact, according to some estimates, 
these economies would be so great that they would offset all 
advances in wages and other unit costs. Some important 
economies have been and will be effected, but they have been 
and apparently will continue to be almost negligible compared 
with the increases of expenses. In the entire year 1917, the 
increase of operating expenses was $476,000,000. This in- 
cluded large advances in wages and in the prices of mate- 
rials and fuel. It would appear that even in the absence 
of any general advance of wages the increase of operating 
expenses in 1918 would be around $600,000,000. It is true 
the railways are handling a larger traffic now than they 
did in 1917; but the increase: in their traffic in 1917 was 
relatively greater than it has been thus far in 1918. The 
record thus far made can hardly be said to justify the claims 
that have been advanced as to the enormous savings that 
could be and would be effected by centralized government 
management and unified operation. 


Negotiations Regarding 
Compensation Contracts 


HE REPRESENTATIVES of the Railroad Administration 

and of the owners of railroad securities are still far 
apart in the negotiations over the form of contract to 
be made by the government and the railway companies for 
the compensation of the companies for the use of their prop- 
erties by the government. This is not surprising, in view 
of some of the provisions the representatives of the Rail- 
road Administration are trying to put into the contracts. 

The railroad control law provides that the compensation 
of the companies shall be based on the average net operating 
income earned by them in the three years ended June 30, 
1917. Naturally, it was originally assumed that in fixing 
the compensation the net operating income would be com- 
puted as it was in the three years taken as a basis. On the 
contrary, while the corporate expenses of the companies were 
included in operating expenses during those three years, 
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they are not to be included in them under government con- 
trol, but must be paid from the guaranteed compensation. 
Of course, this means that the guaranteed compensation is 
reduced by the amount of the corporate expenses. 

The law provides that the properties shall be maintained 
in substantially the same condition as when they were taken 
over. The Railroad Administration anticipates, however, 
that it may find it expedient, from the government’s stand- 
point, to spend more on the maintenance of some properties 
than was done by the private managements, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Railroad Administration propose that this 
“excess maintenance” shall be deducted currently from the 
compensation of the companies. Since the Railroad Ad- 
ministration would have authority absolutely to determine 
what the “excess maintenance” should amount to, it could 
conceivably make it so large as to absorb all of a company’s 
“compensation,” and leave it nothing with which to pay its 
fixed charges, thereby reducing it to bankruptcy. The Rail- 
road Administration gives the assurance that its policy will 
be to maintain the same interest and dividends as were paid 
during the three years taken as the basis for determining 
the compensation; but the companies cannot pay their fixed 
charges with assurances by which a future director general 
might not consider himself bound. 

The representatives of the Railroad Administration pro- 


‘pose, in effect, that the Administration shall keep control of 


the companies’ compensation; shall invest as much of it 
as the Administration thinks fit in additions and betterments; 
shall leave absolutely to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the determination of whether the additions and better- 
ments are of permanent value, and therefore shall finally 
be paid for by the companies, and shall give the director 
general discretion to’ determine what rate of interest, not 
exceeding 41% per cent, shall be paid the companies on this 
new investment. The mere statement of this proposition 
should, it would seem, brand it as so unfair and one-sided 
as to be almost grotesque. The boards of directors should 
have a right to determine what part of the companies’ funds 
are to be invested, and what they are to be invested in; and 
if they are to be deprived of this right, certainly they should 
be allowed recourse, not merely to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but to the courts, to determine whether funds 
commandeered have been used for a purpose of any value 
to the security-owners. Likewise, if the rate of interest to 
be paid to the companies on new investment is not to be 
fixed in advance in the contracts, the determination of it 
should not be left to the unrestricted discretion of the direc- 
tor general. 

After having reduced the basis of compensation below 
that allowed by law and proposed to take the possession and 
disposition of it practically out of the hands of the directors 
and officers of the companies, the representatives of the 
Railroad Administration have tried to insert in the contract 
a provision exempting the government from all liability for 
damages done to the property during the period of federal 
control. 

The conduct of the negotiations regarding the contracts 
on the part of the representatives of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration has borne very little resemblance to the promises of 
fair treatment which were given to the railway companies 
by President Wilson and Director General McAdoo imme- 
diately after the railways were taken over. The proposed 
contract might be all right for the richer companies, but it 
could be carried out by the government in such a way as 
absolutely to ruin the poorer companies. The way the gov- 
ernment has treated the railway companies during the past 
ten years indicates that it is pretty likely to use, and not 
at all unlikely to abuse, any power over them which it may 
be given. ‘Therefore, if the companies and their security- 
owners desire to feel safe, they will hold out for a contract 
which protects them, as nearly as a contract can, from all 
possibility of an abuse of power. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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Tank Engines 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
To THE Eprror: ; 

In your issue for July 19 there is a letter written by Aus- 
ten Bolam suggesting the use of tank locomotives for surbur- 
ban traffic. 

While Mr. Bolam’s criticism is perhaps just, still a brief 
survey of motive power history may help answer the question. 
In the past, this country has seen three types or kinds of 
tank locomotives, viz.: the Forney, Fairlie and bogie. 

The Forney type of locomotive originated with Mathias N. 
Forney. It was used on the elevated lines in New York 
City; it was also used extensively on steam roads for subur- 
ban service and one road, the Illinois Central, I understand, 
uses it today in the Chicago terminal. The electrification of 
certain terminals and the increased weight of rolling stock 
has tended to drive this type of locomotive out. The Phila- 
delphia & Reading has a few running out of Philadelphia; 
the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn (nafrow gage) uses this 
and some of the bogie type altogether, and there are a few 
more scattered over the country. 

The Fairlie type originated with Robert Fairlie, an Eng- 
lishman, and never was popular in this country. William 
Mason built a few but they were not popular with the roads. 

The bogie was Mr. Mason’s improvement of the Fairlie. 
In their day they gave wonderful service and there were 
about two hundred, perhaps more, built. Similar in a way 
to either of the above types, their advantage lay in that their 
driving wheels were mounted and turned like a truck and 
the steam pipe had to have a flexible joint. They were 
also equipped with the Walschaert valve gear (1876). 
For that time, however, they were too complicated and the 
master mechanics did not like them, though the present gen- 
eration has seen both of these features adopted in the modern 
Mallet. Mr. Mason spent considerable time and energy in 
urging the adoption of this type of locomotive and they were 
found on roads like the New York & Manhattan Beach (now 
Long Island), Wheeling & Lake Erie, Boston, Revere Beach 
& Lynn, and Denver, South Park & Pacific. For the latter 
road he built some with four pairs of drivers, and for that 
crooked and hilly road, thev performed yeoman service. 

So much for the past. The difficulty that is continually 
facing the present day motive power officers is what to do 
with motive power, still fit for service, but not heavy enough 
to handle the heavy loads economically; the answer has been 
on practically all the roads to retire it to such light service 
as they may have. On some roads this has been carried 
pretty far and the result is that some very heavy passenger 
locomotives are doing work which could be done better by 
machines half their weight, and there appears to be no other 
solution of the problem. 

On the large road this problem should not be so difficult 
to handle. Take for example the Eight wheel type of loco- 
motive, which was popular and rendered efficient service on 
heavy trains up to 1900 and was driven out only by the At- 
lantic type. A road like the New Haven finds plenty of uses 
for this type of locomotive on its shorter hauls and there are 
many of them, twenty years in the service and some older, 
doing efficient service. Or consider the Pennsylvania. This 
road as late as 1906, perhaps later, was building this type 
of locomotive in its Juniata shops and I have seen suburban 
trains in and around Philadelphia pulled by these locomo- 
tives consisting of six to seven steel suburban coaches; more- 
over, the Pennsylvania Railroad has added the outside steam 
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pipe and has placed superheaters on many of this type. 

There is another course followed by a road, the name I 
do not care to mention for fear this communication, should 
it be published, might make trouble, and I believe the policy 
of this road is the right one. As fast as locomotives cannot 
be used economically it sells them and replaces them with 
modern machines. If a Mallet can be bought that will do 
the work of two other locomotives, which on the payroll will 
result in the saving of at least one man, perhaps two, is it 
good policy to maintain the older locomotives and try to get 
any service out of them? This road thinks not, and for a 
small road I believe it has adopted a very wise policy. 

Mr. Bolam’s query will doubtless be answered by motive 
power officers in perhaps somewhat this fashion, “Show me 
a way to use my locomotives, still good for service but not 
ready for the scrap, and I can use your ‘tanks.’ As it stands 
now, the suburban service is the only use I have for them.” 

Cuas. E. FisHer. 


New York. 
To THE EDITOR: 

The inquiry from Mr. Austen Bolam relative to tank en- 
gines deserves an answer, as it introduces a subject of some 
interest. 

Tank engines are used on American railways, though not 
to the extent common in Europe. There are various reasons 
for this, as railroad men are aware, and these will be ex- 
plained further on. 

Small 2-4-4 tank engines are in use on the Putnam divi- 
sion of the New York Central where, for many years, the 
traffic has been such as to justify the employment of a special 
class of suburban locomotives. This engine, No. 38, is 
equipped with piston valves, Walschaert valve gear, outside 
steam pipes, superheater and arch, and is a thoroughly up- 
to-date little power plant on wheels. 

In other sections of the country tank engines are used if 
conditions warrant, and have been for many years. It is 
true, however, that there has been no general rush to this 
type, and that fact brings us up to Mr. Bolam’s inquiry. 

Within the past ten years improvement in locomotive de- 
sign has been so rapid that use had to be found for engines 
displaced by modern motive power on the more important 
runs. In fact, this process had been going on even before 
the period mentioned. Old eight-wheelers had been put on 
suburban runs, and when these went to the scrap, ten-wheel- 
ers and finally Atlantics succeeded them. With this supply 
of old power available the roads did not feel justified in get- 
ting out special designs of tank engines at a large capital 
outlay. 

Conditions are different in England, where, of course, 
changes have not been so rapid. In that country, the tank 
engine has long been a regular item in the motive power as a 
whole, due to the persistence of certain kinds of traffic and 
the settled habits of the population. For many other reasons 
which need not be discussed here, the motive power practice 
in other lands could not be applied in the United States—at 
least, to any appreciable degree. 

More than 25 years ago the New York Central tried the 
2-6-6 type tank engine between 42nd street, New York City, 
and Yonkers. Later, the same wheel arrangement with larger 
boiler and firebox was tried. ‘These engines were not con- 
tinued in service, however, and disappeared long before the 
electrification of the suburban district. 

If Mr. Bolam will take a look at some of the heavy com- 
muters’ trains operated out of the large cities in the after- 
noon, he will see why the tank engine “won’t do.” 

It is impossible to handle this question in a brief letter, 
but I think that most railroad men will agree with me when 
I repeat that a special class of tank engine can be justified 
only by the existence of unusual conditions. - 

ARTHUR CURRAN. 
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One of the Midway Plaisance Subways Built in 1893. 








Now Being Replaced 


Illinois Central Rebuilds Early Track Elevation 


Street Subways Constructed in 1893 Are Being Replaced in Close 
Quarters Under Heavy Traffic 


By C. C. Westfall 
Engineer of Bridges, Illinois Central, Chicago, Ill. 


HE RECONSTRUCTION of the Hyde Park subways of the 

: i Illinois Central marks the passing of the first, but one, 

of the track elevation structures built in Chicago. They 

were built under an ordinance of May 23, 1892, to separate 

grades of the heavy street and railway traffic incident to the 

World’s Fair held at Jackson Park, Chicago, in 1893. The 

only track elevation structure antedating these was a viaduct 

to carry the Chicago & Western Indiana over Twenty-sixth 

street and Ogden avenue constructed under an ordinance of 
September 30, 1882. 


Old Structures Became Inadequate 


The original Hyde Park bridges were of the through plate 
girder type with trough floors. The exact designing loads 
are not available at the present time, but it has been found 
that the double-track girders can be remodeled into single 












































suburban tracks the only power operated was the light en- 
gines used for many years in the suburban service and the 
strengthening of the bridges on these tracks was unnecessary. 
The work done at that time consisted of replacing the floors 
in ‘the girders over the streets, where it was not desirable to 
place falsework, using an I-beam floor-beam and stringer 
type of construction. At certain other streets falsework was 
driven and long I-beam spans installed and at less important 
streets and over station spaces ordinary timber trestles were 
built. This work was only temporary; in 1916 under an 
ordinance passed by the City Council on February 7, 1916, 
work was started on the replacement of the old bridges with 
steel and reinforced concrete structures designed to meet the 
present requirements of railroad power and modern city 
traffic conditions. 

There were a total of 14 subways to be rebuilt, the ones at 
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Section Through the Subway at Sixty-Third Street 


track girders having an efficiency of about 90 per cent of the 
present designing load of the Illinois Central. The trough 
floors, retaining as they did, cinders and various other rub- 
bish, suffered considerably from deterioration and were the 
first parts of the structures to demand attention. In 1914, 
owing to the greatly increased weight of motive power han- 
dled over these bridges and the condition of the floor system, 
it was deemed advisable to strengthen the floors in the girders 
on the through passenger and freight tracks. On the four 


Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth streets being each joint subways over 
city streets and drives of the Midway Plaisance. Of the 14, 
four are over boulevards under the jurisdiction of the South 
Park Commission, while the other 10 are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the city government. 


Three Types of Structures Required 


In the design of the new bridges several conditions served 
to limit the types of structure. At some of the streets the 
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ordinance provided for clear spans from curb to curb and at 
others, columns were to be permitted in the center of street. 
The presence of the South Side Elevated bridge over the right 
of way at Sixty-third street and the established grade of the 
streets limited the thickness of the floor at Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth streets. At Fifty-first street the established 
grade of the street, and the established grade of the tracks at 
Forty-seventh street, limited the thickness of the floor at these 
points also. 

In consequence three types of bridge were adopted. Where 
a long span was required, deck plate girders with concrete 
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load plus dead load. For I-beams encased, and for rein- 
forced concrete slabs, 75 per cent and 50 per cent, respec- 
tively, of impact obtained from the above formula was used. 
In the design of the reinforced concrete work, unit stresses 
of 17,000 lb. per sq. in. in the steel and 750 lb. per sq. in. 
in the concrete were used. The columns having spiral rein- 
forcement are designed for a stress of 1,000 lb. per sq. in. 
on the core. In other respects the design follows the recom- 
mendations of the “Joint Committee.” 

Concrete in the abutment foundations and caisson bells is 
of 1-3-6 mixture. The top two feet of the abutment, the 
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Map of the Ejight-Track Line—Fifty-Third Street to the “Midway” 


floor slabs were used. Where the thickness of floor was 
necessarily reduced to a minimum, I-beams encased in con- 
crete were adopted, while at those subways where there 
were no limiting conditions, reinforced concrete slab con- 
struction was used. The superstructure is supported on abut- 
ments of gravity section and upon circular columns with 
arched girders, the column spacing being six feet center to 
center. 

The foundations for the columns are of two types. At 
property lines and in station spaces the columns rest upon 
spread foundations. At the curb lines and in centers of 
streets the columns are supported on cross girders, which, in 


shafts of the caissons and the cross girders and reinforced 
foundations are 1-2-4; the main body of the abutment, 
1-2-5; and the circular columns and arched girders are 


5 
1-1¥%-3 concrete. Crushed stone is used as aggregate for 


all mixtures. 

In addition to the subways, it was necessary to extend a 
10-ft. brick arch, serving as a foot passageway beneath the 
tracks at Sixty-second street. It was desired to have the ex- 
tension present as nearly as possible the same appearance as 
the original arch, so forms were built and one layer of brick 
was placed in cement mortar against the inside form. Every 
fourth course of the brick work was made a header course 











New Subway for Sixty-fifth Street Nearly Completed 


turn, are carried on concrete caisson foundations 18 ft. cen- 
ter to center, sunk by the open or Chicago method. It was 
deemed advisable to adopt the caisson foundations for the 
supports adjacent to the street to prevent any possibility of 
danger on account of excavations which may be carried on 
by the city or by public utilities. Spread foundations are 
designed for a load of 3,000 Ib. per sq. ft. and rest upon 
sand. The caissons are designed for a pressure of 8,000 lb. 
per sq. tt. and are carried to hardpan. 

The design of the structures was made in accordance with 
the Illinois Central standard specifications for a loading 
practically equivalent to Coopers E-55. In the design of 
steel not encased in concrete, impact was allowed in accord- 
ance with the formula, live load squared, divided by live 


to provide bond. After the brick work was completed, con- 
crete was poured to form a standard concrete arch section. 


Little Room to Carry on the Work 


Because of the magnitude of the work and the amount of 
falsework to be constructed, it was necesary to handle the 
work in two sections. The construction of falsework for the 
subways between Sixty-third and Sixty-seventh streets, in- 
clusive, was begun in the spring of 1916 and the general 
contract was let for the masonry and street work for this por- 
tion. 

The presence of the old Sixty-thjrd Street station, now re- 
moved, made it impossible to build any additional tracks for 
construction purposes. This made it necessary to remove 
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traffic from each track as it was being worked upon. This 
method was followed in all but the two easterly tracks carry- 
ing the express suburban trains upon which it was necessary 
to work on Sundays when express service was discontinued, 
as there was no possible way of handling this traffic except 
on the proper tracks. 

Labor and material conditiois made it impossible to start 
work on the second section, extending from Fifty-first street 
to Sixty-third street, until the summer of 1917, when the 
construction of falsework was begun. A general contract 
for the masonry and street work for this section was made 
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30-ft. I-beams in the falsework. The railroad embankment 
and natural ground being for the most part sand, it was nec- 
essary to make use of a jet in driving the piling for this 
falsework. ‘The pile driving was all handled by means of 
four Illinois Central standard derrick cars equipped with 
steam hammers. 


Traffic Interferes with Concrete Work 


All of the concrete work has been handled from a plant 
erected upon cars stationed on a dead track. The contractor 
on the first section handled the concrete above the founda- 
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Map of the Eight Track Line—Sixtieth Street to Sixty-seventh Street 


in the fall of last year and the substructure work is 
now well under way. In handling the work in the second 
section, conditions made it possible to construct a new track 
west of the original westerly track so that as the work pro- 
gressed across the right of way, the traffic could be moved 
one track to the west of its original location, thus maintain- 
ing the original number of tracks (eight) in service at all 
times. 

Although the Hyde Park district is devoted to residential 
purposes, there are several spur tracks serving coal yards, 
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tions with wheelbarrows on runways at the track level. Con- 
sidering the fact that there are in the neighborhood of 350 
passenger trains daily, in addition to all the freight business 
to and from the South Water Street terminal, it will be ‘seen 
that wheeling across the tracks is both hazardous and incon- 
venient. The contractor on the second section of the work 
is moving concrete by means of Koppel cars on a track 
beneath the falsework. This makes it possible to place all 
of the foundation concrete and the bulk of the abutment con- 
crete by dumping from the cars, leaving it necessary to dump 
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Sixty-third Street Subway, Elevated Trains Above and Street Traffic Below 


which must be maintained during the course of the work. 
This has been accomplished without inconvenience either to 
the railroad or the industries. 

Because of the interference of the old with the new struc- 
tures, it was necessary to build falsework to carry every 
track. Permission was obtained from the city and South 
Park Commission to place intermediate bents in the drive- 
* way spaces at most of the streets. At Fifty-sixth, Sixty-third 
and Sixty-seventh streets, it was necessary to span practically 
the entire distance between curbs. This was accomplished 
with the old girders by adding new sets of stiffener angles 
and seating the girders on pile bents driven to suit the con- 
ditions, shortening the span in some cases 10 ft. Over the 
Midway drives clear spans of 28 ft. were obtained by using 


the concrete for the upper portions of the abutments and all 
of the columns onto shovel boards from which it is handled 
into the forms with shovels. Only a small portion of the 
concrete work, other than the foundations, has been handled 
in this manner, but the method promises to be satisfactorv. 

At some of the streets, the original subways were con- 
structed with long spans back of the property line so that in: 
many cases the abutments for the new bridges will be in front 
of the old abutments. At these places the stone from the old. 
abutments is not removed, but will be buried in the fill. 
While there has been space along the right of way for dis- 
posing of a considerable amount of the excavated material 
it has not been sufficient for all of the excavation and a great 
deal of it is loaded onto cars. 
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This work has been handled in two ways. One contractor 
erected a tower and loaded the material by means of an ele- 
vator bucket and hoisting engine. The outfit used by the 
second contractor consists of a derrick car rigged up for this 
purpose and a clam shell. Practically all of the material 
loaded onto cars is sand and can be used in the adjacent 
territory for raising tracks. A small percentage of it is stone 
which must be hauled to other points. 

At several streets, street car traffic has been necessarily 
maintained and at practically every street there have been 
conduits and pipe lines, water mains or sewers which it has 
been necessary to divert to clear either the falsework or the 
foundations for the permanent structure. At Sixty-third 
street there was a 66 in. brick sewer in the center of the street 
and also a double-track street car line. It was necessary first 
to divert both street car tracks to the extreme north side of 
the street, carrying both lines of street car traffic and all 
vehicle traffic on half of the street until the sewer diversion 
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Looking South from Sixty-third Street Elevated Viaduct; 
Concreting Train in the Foreground 


on the south side of the street was completed. The southerly 
street car track was then shifted to the extreme south side 
of the street to permit making the connection with the new 
sewer diversion and also to permit the construction of the 
center row of -caissons and columns. It was then possible 
to move the street car tracks to their final location and pave 
that portion of the roadway between and adjacent to them. 

The fact that there are ticket offices and suburban sta- 
tions at many of the streets has tended to complicate the work 
beneath the tracks. It has been necessary to do away with 
the original ticket offices and substitute small booths, some- 
times one and at other places two at each street. The subur- 
ban business must of necessity be accommodated with the 
least possible inconvenience and this has required the build- 
ing of temporary wooden stairways and platforms to handle 
this traffic in such a manner as to permit the prosecution of the 
construction work. All of this work has been carried on 
without accident to the public. 
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At present all of the foundations, abutments and columns 
have been completed at Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, Sixty-sixth 
and Sixty-seventh streets and only the south abutment and 
two lines of columns and their foundations remain to be com- 
pleted at Sixty-third street. A portion of the I-beam en- 
cased deck at Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth streets has been 
built in place as has one unit of reinforced concrete slab 
deck at several of the streets. The steel deck plate girders 
have been erected at Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh streets 
for the most westerly portion of the bridge and the reinforced 











Two Sets of Subway Slabs Ready for Erection 


concrete slab has been built on these girders. All of the re- 
mainder of the reinforced concrete slabs and the I-beam 
encased slabs for the work from Sixty-third street south were 
built by separate contract in a slab yard at the railroad 
shop grounds at Burnside. 

In placing the slabs and building the concrete deck in 
place, it is necessary to handle the work in a manner similar 
to that followed in the falsework construction. One new 
track will be provided at the west side of the right of way, 
the deck for which will be entirely completed. Traffic will 
then be removed from the remaining tracks one at a time, 
thus releasing these tracks so that the bridge structure can 








Narrow Gage Track Used for Concreting an Abutment 
Footing 


be finished. It is necessary to remove the track, set such 
slabs as have been pre-moulded and build the concrete deck 
on the deck girders, this work being followed promptly by 
the waterproofing, which is being handled by contract. Af- 
ter the waterproofing is completed, the track is replaced and 
traffic on the track is resumed as soon as the age of the con- 
crete slabs will permit. All of the slabs built in the slab 
yard are seasoned sufficiently to carry traffic before being 
placed in the bridge. When I-beam spans are encased in 
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place, it has been found satisfactory to put them into serv- 
ice in one week’s time. Reinforced concrete slabs are not 
permitted to carry load at an age of less than 60 days. The 
pre-moulded slabs, weighing 35 tons, are handled by means 
of a single derrick car. In connection with the concrete work 
the railroad has supplied the pressed steel forms for the cir- 
cular columns and arched cross girders and is furnishing 
reinforcing steel for the slabs and all of the concrete stone. 

The Bates & Rogers Construction Company, Chicago, has 
the general contract for that portion of the work from Sixty- 
third street south, including all sewer, pavement, sidewalk 
and street work. This contract is on a unit price basis. The 

















Erecting One of the Concrete Slabs 


Gould Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa, is handling 
the work north of Sixty-third street under a force account 
contract. The C. F. Massey Company, Chicago, built the 
deck slabs for the bridges from Sixty-third to Sixty-seventh 
street inclusive and the waterproofing on these bridges is 
being done by the Knickerbocker Roofing & Paving Com- 
pany, Chicago, using Barrett Specification materials. All of 
the track elevation work is under the general direction of 
A. S. Baldwin, chief engineer and F. L. Thompson, as- 
sistant chief engineer of the Illinois Central. ‘The field work 
is under M. D. Thompson, assistant engineer, reporting to 
C. C. Westfall, engineer of bridges, in whose office all plans 
were prepared. 


GERMANS Loot SuppLy Tratns.—A special cable despatch 
to the New York Sun reports an amazing general order by 
the commander of the German Third Division, dated May 
18, to read as follows: Recently supply trains both on the 
normal and the narrow gage railways again “have been at- 
tacked by armed soldiers and pillaged. Threatened -by arms, 
those in charge of the trains, being unarmed and small in 
numbers, have been unable to offer resistance to these ex- 
cesses. This conduct on the part of German soldiers. con- 
stitutes a defiance of discipline and must be repressed with 
the utmost vigor. Consequently, on the order of Army Head- 
quarters, those in charge of supply trains hereafter will carry 
arms and if necessary light machine guns and will be pro- 
vided with ammunition. These men will be in the. position 
of police guards, with all the rights and duties of the latter, 
and will not hesitate to use their arms in case of an attempt 
to pillage. 
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Train Accidents in May’ 


HE FOLLOWING Is A LIsT of the principal train acci- 
dents that occurred on the railroads of the United 
States in the month of May, 1918: 


COLLISIONS 


Kind of Kind of 

Date Road Place Accident Train  Kil’d Inj’d 
*1. D., L. & Western....Nay Aug rc F.& F. 2 1 
7. Del. & Hudson...... Forest City rc F. & F. 0 3 
10. W. Jersey & S......May’s Landing rc P.&F 0 25 
13, N. Y., N. H. & H.... Westfield be F.& F 0 2 
t19. Waycross & So...... Waycross, Ga. be P.& F 2 2 

DERAILMENTS 

Cause of Kind of . 

Place Derailment Train Kil’d Inj’d 
y a ee Texarkana neg. P. 1 1 
3. Gulf, Mobile & N.... Louisville malice P, 1 0 
ae eS ee eee Wilmington neg. F. 0 2 
oe ee ea Heyburn, Okla. ...... r. 2 6 
Plas eines Gani es otaeae Camp J’keon, S.C. vccse P, “8 26 
Tis. De Y, ‘Centrale. cis Schodack L’d’g neg, P. 4 18 
Toi. 2G Beem S$: Weesses Garland malice P. 3 16 
29. Southern Pacific ....Lafayette neg. P. 1 30 
29. Illinois Central ..... A plington flood P. 6 28 

OTHER Cause of 
ACCIDENTS Accident 

21. Pennsylvania ....-New Brunswick lightning P. 0 1 


The trains in collision near Nay Aug, Pa., on the first 
of May at 4 a. m., were a westbound freight and a following 
locomotive without a train. The leading train was moving 
at about four miles an hour and the empty locomotive came 
conductor and the flagman, were killed. Their bodies were 
on at considerable speed, on a descending grade. The 
caboose of the freight was wrecked and its occupants, the 
burned to a crisp in a fire which was started from the oil 
in the headlight of the colliding locomotive or from fire in 
the caboose stove. One other employee was injured. The 
empty locomotive had run past distant and home automatic 
block signals set against it. 

The trains in collision near Forest City, Pa., on the 7th, 
were northbound freight. The caboose of the leading train 
was wrecked, and three trainmen were injured. The follow- 
ing train had passed a block signal set against it. 

The trains in collision near May’s Landing, N. J., on the 
10th, about 9 p. m., were a northbound passenger and a 
portion of a freight, which was being shifted, the freight cars 
being run into by the passenger train. About twenty-five 
passengers were injured. The passenger train consisted of 
three electric cars, two of which took fire, from a short cir- 
cuit; and, with one freight car, were entirely consumed. 
The cause of the collision was the failure of a brakeman to 
obey instructions of conductor to remain on the head or 
northward end of the draft of cars which was to be pulled 
over to the southward track, with result that eight cars, 
which had become detached, were left on the northward 
track. 

The trains in collision near Westfield, Mass., on the 13th, 
were a northbound through freight, drawn by two engines, 
and a southbound extra freight. Two of the engines and 
two cars were damaged, and two employees were injured. 
The collision was due to fault of the northward train, which 
had encroached on the right of the southbound. 

The trains in collision on the Waycross & Southern, near 
Waycross, Ga., on the 19th, were a southbound passenger 
and a northbound freight. Both locomotives and one car 
were damaged. One coach, in which were about 40 pas- 
sengers, was overturned, and fell down a bank. Two pas- 
sengers were killed and two others injured. It appears that 
each train was required to look out for the other and that 
on both trains this duty was neglected. 

















1 Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

re, Rear collision——bc, Butting collision——xc, Other collisions——b, 
Broken d, Defective——unf, Unforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained——derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced : switch ace, 


obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
——boiler, Explosion of locomotive cn road——-fre, Cars burned while run- 
ning——-P. or Pass., Passenger train——F. or rt. Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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The train derailed near Texarkana, Tex., on the second, 
was westbound passenger No. 7. The locomotive was over- 
turned, and, with 3 mail cars, fell into the ditch. The fire- 
man jumped off and was killed, and one other employee 
was injured. The cause of the derail:nent was a false clear 
signal at the interlocking approaching the Kansas City 
Southern crossing. A repairman had disconnected a derail 
and had gone to his tool car, 400 ft. away (without spiking 
the rail) when on the approach of the train the signalman 
cleared the signal, with the derail open. 

The train derailed near Louisville, Miss., on the third, 
was a northbound passenger. ‘The engine was overturned 
and the fireman was killed. The derailment was caused by 
an obstruction (spike) on the track, placed there by persons 
unknown. 

The train derailed near Wilmington, Del., on the 8th, 
was a westbound extra consisting of a locomotive and 25 
empty passenger cars. The engineman and a trackman were 
injured. The derailment occurred at a point where a rail 
had been taken out by repairmen, and the engine and four 
cars fell down a bank. An eastbound passenger train, pass- 
ing at the moment of derailment, was uninjured. 

The train derailed near Heyburn, Okla., on the 9th, was 
a westbound passenger. One baggage car was overturned. 
One express messenger and one trainman were killed and 
six passengers were injured. 

In the derailment at Camp Jackson, near Columbia, S. C., 
on the tenth, eight passengers were killed and 26 were in- 
jured. This was a train of the Atlantic Coast Line carrying 
troops destined to Greenville, S. C., but the accident occurred 
on the government tracks inside the limits of the camp. 
Three coaches fell off a trestle to the ravine below. The 
soldiegs who were injured and killed were in a wooden coach, 
which, in falling, was crushed by a steel coach, falling on 
top of it. 

The train derailed on the New York Central at Schodack 
Landing, N. Y., on the night of the 13th, was westbound ex- 
press No. 29. The train consisted of ten cars, seven of 
which contained passengers, and was running about 50 
miles an hour. The engine, one coach, one combination car 
and a car of express matter were overturned, and one end of 
the combination car lodged partly in the Hudson river. The 
engineman, the fireman, and two passengers were killed or 
fatally injured, and 18 other passengers were injured. The 
derailment was due to excessive speed in running through a 
No. 10 crossover. The train had run past a distant and a 
home signal set against it. The road was blocked for ten 
hours. Engineman Richard J. Sherwood, before he died, 
admitted responsibility for the excessive speed. This acci- 
dent was reported in the Railway Age of June 28, page 
1585. 
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The train derailed near Garland, Ark., on the 21st, was 
a northbound special passenger, carrying troops. The loco- 
motive and 2 cars were wrecked, and one trainman and one 
Pullman porter were killed, and 3 employees were injured. 
Of the soldiers, one was killed and 13 were injured. The 
derailment was reported as caused by a loose joint, believed 
to have been maliciously loosened. 

The train derailed near Lafayette, La., on the 29th, was 
westbound passenger No. 101. The locomotive was over- 
turned and ditched, and of the 11 cars in the train only 
two remained on the rails. Six passengers and five employees 
were injured. The derailment was due to excessive speed and 
to a driving-wheel tire not properly set. The flange of this 
tire showed uneven wear and it was the conclusion of an in- 
vestigating committee that the engine had crowded to the left. 
The flange above the counterbalance was worn more than on 
the opposite side; and this with excessive speed caused the 
engine to roll so as to force the flange over the rail. 

The train derailed near Aplington, Ia., on the morning 
of the 29th, was a westbound passenger. The locomotive 
and first three cars were thrown off the track at a bridge 
and were overturned after reaching the farther side of the 
creek. The engineman, fireman, one trainman, two 
mail clerks and an express messenger were killed, and 28 
passengers were injured. The west abutment of the bridge 
had been undermined by a flood, resulting from a cloud 
burst. 

The train involved in the accident on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad nearsNew Brunswick, N. J., on the afternoon of 
the 21st, was an eastbound express passenger. One of the 
coaches was struck by lightning, and one passenger was 
rendered unconscious, but was revived by a physician, who 
was on the train. No serious damage was done to the car. 

Electric Car Accidents—In New York city, May 8, a car 
of the Union Railway became uncontrollable on a steep 
grade in West 145th street, and one person was killed and 
20 were injured. On the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis 
electric road, May 17, in a dense fog, there was a collision 
between one of the interurban cars and a local street car, in 
which 20 persons were injured. On the Ocean View Elec- 
tric line near Norfolk, Va., on the 25th, two electric cars, 
running on parallel or converging tracks, crowded with pas- 
sengers standing on the steps, came together in such a way 
that two men were killed and one passenger was injured. 

Canada.—On the Canadian Pacific near Smith’s Falls, 
Ont., on the night of May 18, there was a butting collision 
between an eastbound passenger train and a_ westbound 
freight on a bridge 80 ft. high, and one fireman and one 
brakeman were killed. Neither of the engines fell off the 
bridge, but several cars fell down the bank on one side or 
the other. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General McAdoo Still in the West. 


Important 


Developments During the Week 


of the Railroad Administration have been summoned 

to the west by Director General McAdoo for the pur- 
pose of traveling with him and conferring on important mat- 
ters in connection with the administration of the railroads. 
C. R. Gray and Edward Chambers of the operating and 
traffic divisions went to San Francisco to attend the con- 
ference there on July 15 with the western regional direc- 
tors and federal managers, R. S. Lovett of the division of 
capital expenditures left Washington on July 16 to meet 
the director general at Seattle, and W. S. Carter left on 
July 19. 

Judge Lovett’s trip to the west was in connection with 
plans which the director general has formulated on his 
western trip for unifying railroad facilities by making phys- 
ical connections between former competing lines and so pool- 
ing the tracks that the lines with the most favorable grades 
in each direction may be devoted mainly to traffic in one 
direction and circuitous routes may be eliminated. The 
director general has already announced a plan for routing 
eastbound freight via the Western Pacific and westbound 
freight via the Santa Fe and Southern Pacific and similar 
arrangements will be put into effect in the Northwest. Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Chambers had discussed the operating and 
traffic features with Mr. McAdoo and Judge Lovett was 
called west to take up the question of capital expenditures 
involved. 


Fes OF THE SEVEN directors of departmental divisions 


Freight Traffic Committees Appointed 


The Railroad Administration on Monday announced the 
appointment of three general and 25 district freight traffic 
committees composed both of railroad officers and of repre- 
sentatives of the shippers, for the purpose of considering, 
reporting facts and recommending action regarding the re- 
adjustment of freight rates, regulations and practices in- 
volved in the general rate advance order, General Order No. 
28, for the purpose of carrying out the spirit of that order 
and at the same time avoiding inequality and injustice. 
When the general order was issued Director General Mc- 
Adoo announced that making it effective on the date speci- 
fied by a simple form of tariff would necessarily lead to 
the temporary disregard to some extent of established group- 
ings and differentials, but that it was the intention to ob- 
serve such groupings and differentials as far as practicable 
and with as much despatch as possible to restore any impor- 
tant relationships which might be for the time being disturbed 
and to endeavor to remove any existing discrimination and 
bring about uniformity of rate adjustment throughout sections 
of the country where conditions are similar. 

The committees so appointed to provide for matters of this 
general character will supersede the freight committees here- 
tofore appointed by officers of the Railroad Administration 
to deal with similar questions, although the personnel of the 
railroad officers on the committees is largely the same. The 
appointment of the committees was announced in a joint 
letter by Edward Chambers, director of the division of 
traffic, and C. A. Prouty, director of the division of public 
service and accounting. The general committees will have 
jurisdiction respectively over Official, Southern and Western 
Classification territories and over the several district com- 
mittees appointed in each of these territories. The railroad 
traffic officers on the general committees have been named 
by the regional directors and approved by the director of 


Wasuineton, D. C. 
the division of traffic; the railroad officers on the district 
committees have been named by the railroad traffic officers 
on the general committees, and approved by the director of 
the division of traffic, and the representatives of the ship- 
ping public on both the general and district committees have 
been appointed by the director of the division of public 
service and accounting. ‘The general committees will when 
necessary refer matters to the district committees or may 
consider such matters and report directly to Washington. 
They will also receive reports from the district committees 
and transmit them to the directors of the two divisions at 
Washington with their recommendation, sending each di- 
rector a copy. The district committees will investigate the 
matters brought to their attention, those sent to them by 
general committees or from Washington, or such as in their 
opinion require investigation and recommendation. They 
will report to the general committees unless otherwise in- 
structed in particular instances. 

The instructions contained in the letter are only temporary 
and for the purpose of putting the work of the committees 
into operation. A little later their appointment and a more 
definite outline of their duties and method of operation will 
be covered by an order or circulars, but a copy of the letter 
was sent to each member in order that they may proceed at 
once to organize and continue without delay the work which 
has been done by the several freight traffic committees now 
superseded. The committees are as follows: 


EASTERN FREIGHT TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


Official Classification Territory. B. Campbell, vice-presi- 
dent, New York, New Haven & Hartford, chairman; E. P. 
Bates, assistant freight traffic manager, Pennsylvania; W. C. 
Maxwell, vice-president, Wabash; J. C. Lincoln, Merchants’ 
Association of New York; G. M. Freer, Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce; C. C. McCain, chairman, Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, secretary. 

New England District Freight Traffic Committee, Boston, 
Mass.: G. H. Eaton, assistant freight traffic manager, Boston 
& Maine, chairman; R. Van Ummersen, general freight 
agent, Boston & Albany; and W. H. Chandler, Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

New York District Freight Traffic Committee, New York, 
N. Y.: H. C. Burnett, assistant general freight agent, Lehigh 
Valley, chairman; H. R. Lewis, general freight agent, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, and Charles J. Austin, New York Produce 
Exchange. 

Philadelphia District Freight Traffic Committee, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. L. Eysmans, general. freight agent, Penn- 
sylvania, chairman; D. G. Gray, freight traffic manager, 
Western Maryland, and George P. Wilson, Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Buffalo District Freight Traffic Committee, Buffalo, N. 
Y.: E. H. Croly, assistant general freight agent, New York 
Central, chairman; I. W. Gantt; assistant general freight 
agent, Grand Trunk, and J. E. Wilson, Larkin & Co. 

Pittsburgh District Freight Traffic Committee, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: M. S. Connelly, assistant freight traffic manager, Penn- 
sylvania, chairman; J. B. Nessle, general freight agent, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, and D. O. Moore, Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh. 

Detroit District Freight Traffic Committee, Detroit, Mich.: 
H. R. Griswold, general freight agent, Grand Rapids & In- 
diana, chairman; P. G. Findlay, general freight agent, 
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Michigan Central, and H. G. Wilson, Traffic Bureau, Toledo 
Commerce Club. 

Cincinnati District Freight Traffic Committee, Cincin- 
nati, O.: C. L. Thomas, freight traffic manager, Baltimore 
& Ohio, chairman; W. T. Stevenson, general freight agent, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; and W. S. 
Groom, Whitaker Paper Company. 

Chicago Eastern District Freight Traffic Committee, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: C. J. Brister, traffic manager, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, chairman; O. A. Constans, 
freight traffic manager, Baltimore & Ohio, and C. S. Bather, 
Rockford Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association. 

East St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee, East 
St. Louis, Ill: C. H. Stinson, freight traffic manager, 
Wabash, chairman; C. B. Sudborough, general freight agent, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and P. M. 
Hanson, East Side Manufacturers’ Association. 

Richmond District Freight Traffic Committee, Richmond 
Va. (appointed jointly for eastern and southern territories) : 
G. S. Rains, freight traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line, 
chairman; E. D. Hotchkiss, freight traffic manager, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and E. S. Goodman, Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce. 

SOUTHERN FREIGHT TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 

Southern Classification Territory. Randall Clifton, freight 
traffic manager, Southern, chairman; N. B. Wright, assist- 
ant freight traffic manager, Central of Georgia; Joseph Hat- 
tendorf, general freight agent, Illinois Central; H. T. Moore, 
Atlanta Freight Bureau; J. S. Davant, Memphis Freight 
Bureau, and L. E. Chaloner, Southeastern Freight Associ- 
ation, secretary. 

Richmond District Freight Traffic Committee, Richmond, 
Va. (appointed jointly for eastern and southern territories) : 
G. S. Rains, freight traffic manager, Seaboard Air Line, 
chairman; E. D. Hotchkiss, freight traffic manager, Chesa- 


peake & Ohio, and E. S. Goodman, Richmond Chamber of | 


Commerce. 

Louisville District Freight Traffic Committee, Louisville, 
Ky.: J. M. Dewberry, assistant to vice-president, Louisville 
& Nashville. chairman; J. M. Denyven, general freight agent, 
Mobile & Ohio, and C. B. Stafford, Louisville Board of 
Trade. 

Atlanta District Freight Traffic Committee, Atlanta, Ga.: 
FE. R. Oliver, assistant general freight agent, Southern, chair- 
man; C. B. Kealhofer, general freight agent, Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic, and S. E. Spivey, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Columbus. 

Birmingham District Freight Traffic Committee, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: FE. A. DeFuniak, general freight agent, 
Louisville & Nashville, chairman; T. D. Geoghegan, traffic 
manager, Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and O. L. Bunn, Bir- 
mingham Traffic Association. 

Jacksonville District Freight Traffic Committee, Jackson- 
ville. Fla.: J. F. Mead, assistant general freight agent, At- 
lantic Coast Line, chairman; F. D. McConnell, general 
freight agent, Central of Georgia, and W. D. Nelson, Jack- 
sonville Chamber of Commerce. 

New Orleans Southern District Freight Traffic Committee, 
New Orleans, La.: R. C. Perkins, general freight agent, 
Illinois Central, chairman; J. B. Bannon, general freight 
agent, Southern Railway, and B. F. Martin, Natchez Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

WESTERN FREIGHT TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 

Western Classification territory. A. C. Johnson, general 
traffic manager, Chicago & North Western, chairman; F. B. 
Houghton, freight traffic manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; S. H. Johnson, freight traffic manager, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; H. C. Barlow, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce; Seth Mann, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; 
and E. B. Boyd, Western Trunk Line Committee, secretary. 
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Chicago Western District Freight Traffic Committee, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: F. P. Eyman, freight traffic manager, Chicago & 
North Western, chairman; H. E. Pierpont, freight traffic 
manager, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; S. G. Lutz, vice- 
president, Chicago & Alton; J. S. Brown, Board of Trade 
of the City of Chicago, and H. F. Sundberg, Commercial 
Club, Traffic Bureau of Cedar Rapids. 

St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee, St. Louis, 
Mo.: J. L. West, freight traffic manager, Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, chairman; J. E. Johanson, Southwestern Tariff 
Committee, and P. W. Coyle, St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

New Orleans Western District Freight Traffic Committee. 
New Orleans, La.: J. B. Payne, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Texas & Pacific Railroad, chairman; C. S. Fay, 
traffic manager, Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas, and Carl 
Giessow, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau. 

St. Paul District Freight Traffic Committee, St. Paul, 
Minn.: H. M. Pearce, general traffic manager, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee & Omaha, chairman; Henry Blakeley, gen- 
eral freight agent, Northern Pacific, and W. P. Trickett, 
Minneapolis Traffic Association. 

Kansas City District Freight Traffic Committee, Kansas 
City, Mo.: D. R. Lincoln, assistant general freight agent, 
Missouri Pacific, chairman; J. R. Koontz, general freight 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and R. D. Sangster, 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City. 

Dallas District Freight Traffic Committee, Dallas, Tex.: 
Gentry Waldo, general freight agent, Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio, chairman; F. Koch, Southwestern Tariff 
Committee, and G. S. Maxwell, Chamber of Commerce and 
Manufacturers Association. ; 

Denver District Freight Traffic Committee, Denver, Colo.: 
Fred Wild, Jr., freight traffic manager, Denver & Rio Grande, 
chairman; H. A. Johnson, traffic manager, Colorado & South- 
ern, and F. W. Maxwell, Denver Transportation Bureau. 

Portland District Freight Traffic Committee, Portland, 
Ore.: F. W. Robinson, traffic manager, Union Pacific, chair- 
man; W. D. Skinner, traffic manager, Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle; F. D. Burroughs, freight traffic manager, Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; J. H. Lothrop, Portland Traffic & 
Transportation Association, and C. O. Bergen, Spokane Mer- 
cantile Association. 

San Francisco District Freight Traffic Committee, San 
Francisco, Calif.: W. G. Barnwell, assistant freight traffic 
manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, chairman; G. W. 
Luce, freight traffic manager, Southern Pacific; H. K. Faye 
traffic manager, Western Pacific; H. E. Stocker, San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, and 8. H. Love, Zion Co- 
Operative Association. 


Security Owners Present Further Arguments Against 
Contract Form 


The financial committee of 70 of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities have applied to the Rail- 
road Administration for a hearing in order to file their ob- 
jections to certain parts of the tentative contract between 
the government and the railroads, and conferences between 
representatives of the railways and of the government have 
been resumed. The principal points in the tentative con- 
tract to which the representatives of the security owners 
object were stated in last week’s issue in the form in which 
they were outlined in a letter to the Railway Executives’ Ad- 
visory Committee. These were discussed by the financial 
committee at a meeting in New York last week, at which 
resolutions were adopted stating “That in the judgment of 
this committee the execution by the railways of a contract in 
the form now proposed in the tentative draft submitted by 
the government representatives would not: only threaten the 
integrity of the investment of the railroad security owners, 
but also the credit stability of the country and that such 
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action should be prevented.” On Tuesday ot this week 44 
members of the committee were accorded a hearing at Wash- 
ington by the Railroad Administration. This hearing was 
presided over by Interstate Commerce Commissioner E. E. 
Clark. Mr. Warfield and other members presented the com- 
mittee’s objections. 


Labor Representatives 


W. S. Carter, director of the division of labor, has ap- 
pointed three representatives with headquarters at Washing- 
ton to represent the department in labor matters, as follows: 
William Blackman, formerly director of labor, U. S. Shipping 
Board; John A. Moffitt, formerly mediator in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; and A. M. Banks, formerly of the bureau 
of safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Operating Statistics Standardized 


The operating statistics section of the division of operation, 
W. J. Cunningham, manager, has completed its work of for- 
mulating standard forms. Effective with transactions which 
accrue on or after August 1 all Class I roads under federal 
control will make monthly reports to the operating statistics 
section on the forms and in the manner prescribed by a cir- 
cular issued by the Division of Operation. 

The objects of the standardized forms of reports are: 

(a) To furnish the Director General, the Director, Divi- 
sion of Operation, and the Regional Directors with the basic 
data and the significant averages, ratios or unit costs, which 
relate to or furnish indices of operating efficiency. In so far 
as it is practicable, the information on these forms will be 
utilized in supplying, through the Operating Statistics Sec- 
tion of the Division of Operation, the statistical requirements 
of the several sections of the Division of Operation or of 
other divisions. 

(b) To provide uniform bases, methods and forms which 
will insure uniformity in practice, and avoid any question as 
to comparability in so far as bases and methods are con- 
cerned. 

The forms standardized by this order are: 

Form O. 1, Freight train performance. 
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Form O. S. 2, Passenger train performance. 

Form O. S. 3, Locomotive performance. 

Form O. S. 4, Distribution of locomotive hours. 

Form O. S. 5, Freight car performance. 

Form O. S. 6, Locomotive and train costs. 

Form O. S. 7, Condensed income account and operating 


expenses by primary accounts. 

With the exceptions hereinafter noted, the basic informa- 
tion, and most of the percentages, ratios, and averages, are 
now compiled and computed in meeting the accounting re- 
quirements of the Interstate Commerce Commission. ‘The ex- 
ceptions are: 

(a) Gross ton miles—the product of the tons of train be- 
hind the tender (cars, contents and caboose) and the miles 
moved. 

(b) Rating gross ton miles—the potential gross ton miles 
which would have been produced had the train been loaded 
to one hundred per cent of the slow freight. rating for normal 
weather conditions, taking account of changes in rating over 
sections of the run. 

(c) Net ton miles—the product of the tons of reverfue and 
non-revenue freight in the train and the miles moved. This 
is to be computed from the conductors’ train reports. 

(d) Train hours—the aggregate elapsed time of trains be- 
tween the time of leaving initial terminals and arriving at 
final terminals, including delays en route. 

(e) Distribution of locomotive hours—the number of hours 
employed by locomotives in freight, passenger, yard and other 
services, divided to show the percentages of time in useful 
service, held at terminals, held in enginehouses, and held in 
reserve. 
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The reports on the standardized forms are to be made (in 
duplicate) for each road (operating unit) as a whole, and for 
systems when such consolidation of statistics is now being 
made. ‘The present practice of keeping the physical operating 
statistics (required by Forms O. S. 1 to O. S. 5, inclusive) by 
divisions and districts should be continued, and such divi- 
sional or district statistics should be kept in conformity with 
the standardized forms herein prescribed. The details by 
divisions and districts need not be reported to the Operating 
Statistics Section unless special request is made therefor, but 
in the case of a railroad which is under the jurisdiction of 
more than one regional director, it is desirable to make 
separate reports for each region, if such a course is practic- 
able. 

The desirability of separation in the physical operating 
statistics (required by Forms O. S. 1 to O. S. 5, inclusive) 
between the main lines and the branches is recognized, but 
such separation is not required at this time. Where the 
separation is now made by individual carriers, the practice 
should continue, so that the detailed information may be 
available if called for. 

Each form contains instructions, by footnotes, or by refer- 
ence to Interstate Commerce Commission account numbers, 
which should insure uniformity in the compilation of the 
figures. 

The conductors’ train reports are to be the source of the 
basic information for train miles, locomotive miles, car miles, 
gross ton miles, rating ton miles, net ton miles, and train 
hours. As the conductors’ train report now in use does not in 
all cases show the complete data (as, for example, the weight 
of the car divided between net and gross) it will be necessary 
in such cases to revise the form of the report so that it will 
include all of ‘the basic information. If, under the present 
organization of the work, it is more convenient to use other 
sources of information (such as the train sheet for train 
hours, or the engineers’ time slips for locomotive miles), the 
present practice may continue, provided that the data from 
such sources correspond to that which would be taken from 
the conductors’ train reports, if the latter were used. 

In reporting the weight of cars containing less than carload 
freight, conductors may be instructed to use an arbitrary 
weight for net tons, such arbitrary to be specified by, proper 
authority and to be based on the experience of the carrier. 
When carload freight is billed at estimated weights, conduc- 
tors will report such estimated weights as the net tonnage. 

All percentages and averages should be worked out to one 
decimal place. If the final remainder is equal to or exceeds 
one-half of the divisor, the decimal in the quotient should be 
increased by one. The same principle should be applied to 
ton miles and car miles when expressed in thousands. If the 
omitted figures are 500 or more, they should be regarded as 
1,000. Expenses should be stated in even dollars, 50 cents 
or more to be counted as one dollar. 

Where data called for by the forms are not now compiled, 
it will not be necessary to work up last year’s figures for com- 
parative purposes, but the comparison with last year by in- 
dividual items is to be made as complete as the existing re- 
ports and accounts will reasonably permit. 

Ferms O. S. 1 to O. S. 5, inclusive, are based entirely upon 
the conductors’ train reports or other operating department 
data. It is recommended that the work of compiling the 
figures and making out these reports should be concentrated 
either in the office of the car accountant or in a similar office 
of the operating department, and that copies of these reports 
should be sent to the proper officer in the accounting depart- 
ment for use in compiling costs on Form O. S. 6. 

Forms O. S. 6 and O. S. 7 call for operating expenses and 
unit costs. They are to be compiled in the statistics section 
of the accounting department. 

Forms O. S. 1 to O. S. 5, inclusive, are to be mailed to the 
Operating Statistics Section not later than the 15th day of the 
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month following that to which the statistics apply. Forms O. 
S. 6 and O. S. 7 are to be mailed, as above, not later than the 
30th day of the month following that to which the statistics 
apply. 

It is the intention that the standardized forms, when com- 
pletely in effect, shall take the place of many other statistical 
reports which are now being made. ‘To that end the circular 
directs that a careful survey be made of all operating reports 
and statistics to ascertain how many of them are made un- 
necessary by the adoption of the standardized forms, and may, 
therefore, be discontinued. 

A supply of the new forms will be distributed through the 
regional directors to all Class 1 railroads under federal con- 
trol, and requisitions for additional copies should be made on 
the regional directors. In advance of the distribution of the 
working supply, three complete sets were to be sent direct this 
week to the federal manager or the general manager of each 
Class 1 road under federal control. 

While most of the information called for on the standard- 
ized forms is now compiled by most of the railroads, the 
purpose has been to reduce the units used to a standard form 
so that statisties of various roads may be readily compared. 
Some of the other data called for is not required by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, but in some cases it is com- 
piled by a large number of roads. For example, the gross 
ton miles now required to be reported are computed by rail- 
ways comprising probably 75 per cent of the mileage of the 
country. 

The net ton miles heretofore have been computed from the 
waybills and the information obtained is so old when it is 
received that it is of no practicable benefit for operating 
statistics purposes, although useful for other purposes. The 
use of the new interline revenue waybill will increase the 
delay in computing this information and will make it im- 
possible to show just how freight was moved when alternate 
routes were available so that the net ton miles cannot be re- 
lated to the hundreds of physical performances. There is 
another difficulty in the use of net ton miles as at present 
compiled in the fact that the net ton miles compiled from the 
waybills are those that apply to the tonnage taken into ac- 
count for the month, but not the tonnage actually moved 
during the month. Under the standardized forms the va- 
rious units of physical performance will be derived from one 
source, the conductors’ wheel reports. 

The rating gross ton miles are now compiled, but the 
standardized forms provided a uniform basis which is taken 
to represent 100 per cent, the slow freight rating from normal 
weather conditions. 

The report called for on distribution of locomotive hours 
is new, having for its object to show the percentage of time 
during which the locomotive is engaged in useful service, 
held at terminals, held in engine-houses, or held in reserve. 
While it has heretofore been possible to obtain this informa- 
tion from various factors, the standardized reports will show 
the condition in concrete form. ‘The reports on train hours 
will make it possible to show the gross or net tons per train 
hour, combining the factors of tonnage and speed. Another 
new feature of the reports is the information to be shown as 
to ton miles per car per day. To obtain this information it 
is now necessary to consider three separate reports, the miles 
per car per day, the tonnage per car and the car miles. 


Maximum for Repairs to Freight Cars 


The Committee on Standards for Cars and Locomotives 
at its meeting at Washington last week decided upon a plan 
for fixing a maximum amount which is not to be exceeded 
in making repairs to freight cars, depending upon the age, 
type and class of cars. Freight cars in need of general re- 
pairs will be thoroughly inspected, all defective parts noted 
and an estimate made showing the cost to place the car in 
general condition for two years’ service, barring accident and 
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running repairs. A circular will be issued by the division 
of operation prescribing the limits of cost for making repairs 
approximately as follows: 


Wooden freight cars which have not been rebuilt and improved by application 
of metal draft arms extending beyond body _bolster—continuous steel 
draft arms—steel center sills—or steel underframe— 


(A) In service 20 years or more: 
Limit of cost of 
repairs in kind, 

All freight cars 


If equipped with 40,000 lb. capacity trucks or less...... $25 
Over 40,000 Ib., but less than 60,000 Ib. capacity........ 75 
60,000 Ib. capacity trucks ANd OVEF....ccccccccesccccvens 100 


(B) Cars in service 10 years and less than 20 years: 
Limit cost of repairs 
— 











penne S3ES te eee 
In kind With betterments 
"as ‘ * nny 
All cars All cars 
except refrg. Refrg. exceptrefrg. Refrg. 
Equipped with 40,000 ib. ca- No No 
pacity trucks or less.... $25 $100 Betterments Betterments 
Over 40,000 Ib., but less to be to be 
than 60,000 Ib. capacity. 100 150 applied applied 
60,000 lb. capacity and over 150 500 $1,000 $1,200 


Cars in service over 5 years and less than 10 years, and cars found equipped 
with metal draft arms extending beyond body bolster—continuous stee 
geen arms transom draft gear—steel center sills or all steel under- 
rame. 


All cars, having trucks 60,000 Ib. capacity and over, will be repaired unless 
total cost of repairs, including cost of betterments, plus scrap value, ex- 
ceeds 75 per cent of the value of a new car. 

If cost of repairs exceeds 75 per cent of the value of a new car, it will 
be dismantled and good parts reclaimed for use in repairing cars of similar 
types. This will apply to existing equipment only. 

Cars in service 5 years and less— 


All cars, having trucks 60,000 Ib. capacity and over will be thoroughly 
repaired at cost necessary. 


Cost of application of safety appliances, wheels, journal 
bearings and couplers will not be considered in the estimate 
of the cost of repairs. 

All wooden freight cars with trucks of 60,000 Ib. capacity 
and over receiving general repairs, not equipped with metal 
draft arm extending beyond body bolster, steel draft arms 
extending full length of car, steel center sills or steel under- 
frame, will be equipped. Where equipped with steel center 
sills, continuous cover plate will be rivetted to top of sills. 

When cost of repairs in kind exceeds the amount allotted 
to be expended and betterments are not to be applied, the 
car will be dismantled. Should cost of repairs in kind ex- 
ceed the amount allotted and betterments are to be applied if 
material is not available, car may be sent to owners. 

When cars are dismantled or sent home to owners for re- 
building a detailed statement will be made showing the esti- 
mated cost of repairs in kind by items, and forwarded to 
owners showing disposition, and copy retained by handling 
company. 

To estimate the detailed cost of repairs 35 per cent should 
be added to the sum of applied labor and material. 

Plans for the standardization of passenger coaches and 
baggage cars were also discussed at the meeting of the me- 
chanical committee, and subcommittees were appointed for 
the purpose of reporting on proposed designs. Individual 
members of the committees were assigned various phases of 
the designs for study to be reported at the meeting of the 
committee next month and recommendations will be made as 
to proposed standard dimensions. A sub-committee was also 
appointed to investigate the subject of driving boxes. 


McAdoo Again Increases Wages of 
Department Employees 


Director General McAdoo announced on Wednesday, by 
telegraph from the west, his approval of Supplement No. 4 
to General Order No. 27, providing the following minimum 
rate and increases in wages for employees of the mechanical 
department of railroads under federal control: 

1. Machinists, boiler makers, blacksmiths, sheet metal 
workers, moulders and first class electrical workers, 68 cents 
an hour. 

2. Carmen and second class ‘electrical workers, 58 cents 
an hour. 

3. Helpers, 45 cents an hour. 


Mechanical 
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4. Foremen, paid on an hourly basis, 5 cents per hour 
more than their respective crafts. 

5. Foremen, paid on a monthly basis, an increase of $40 
a month, with a minimum of $155 and a maximum of $250. 

6. The new rates are retroactive from January 1, 1918. 

7. Beginning on August 1, the eight-hour day will be 
applied, with time and one-half for overtime, Sundays and 
seven specified holidays. 

The new order is lengthy and in detail and the full text 
will be issued from Washington on or before August 1. 

In revising the report of the Railway Wage Commis- 
sion Mr. McAdoo increased the recommendation for shop 
employees to a miniraum of 55 cents an hour, aiter which, 
at hearings before the Board of Wages and Working 
Conditions, the shop organizations asked for 75 cents an 
hour. To meet the increase asked would involve an addition 
of $200,000,000 a year to the payrolls on top of the $300,- 
000,000 increase provided for by General Order No. 27, and 
other classes of employees have also asked for further ad- 
vances. The representatives of the maintenance of way em- 
ployees and operating department clerks were given a hear- 
ing before the board last week. It is understood that the 
board recommended a compromise, but if this should prove 
unsatisfactory to the men the problem as to how to retain 
enough of them in railroad service might become serious and 
if a large increase is granted to them it will be difficult to 
satisfy other classes of employees without further advances. 
To assist him in reaching a conclusion Director General 
McAdoo last Friday telegraphed to W. S. Carter, director of 
the division of labor, and Frank McManamy, mechanical 
assistant to the director of the division of operation, to meet 
him in the west. C. R. Gray, director of the division of 
operation, was already with Mr. McAdoo and the subject 
was to be discussed at a conference in Glacier National Park 
on Tuesday. 

The director general discussed the matter briefly in a 
speech to railroad shop employees at Hillyard, Wash., on July 
22, in which he said: 

“T am glad to see you and be associated with you in doing 
a very great work for our country. To us railroad men has 
been assigned one of the biggest parts in this war. It depends 
upon us whether or not the Kaiser will be licked ten times as 
quickly as he otherwise will be. I know that we are going to 
lick him ten times as quickly because the railroad men of the 
United States are going to do their duty to Uncle Sam. You 
are all Uncle Sam’s servants now, no private interests control 
the railroads any more. Uncle Sam is in command, he has 
his hand on the throttle, he is running these railroads and 
you are going to help him make a success of it. I want to 
give you all just as fair treatment as I know how, but we are 
all servants of the American people, you and I alike, and it 
depends upon the way in which we discharge our responsibili- 
ties whether or not the American people are going to treat us 
right. 

“The strength of our position must always rest upon public 
opinion. What I do for you from time to time must be done 
with reference to what is just not alone to you but to the 
public which has got to pay the bill. I want to give you a 
square deal and the public wants to give you a square deal, 
but the public wants you to give it a square deal as well. 
When vour wages are raised how do we get the money to pay 
it? We have to put up the rates on all the American people 
and if we do not treat them fairly they will refuse to sustain 
me in trying to help you. I want you to help me do the square 
thing for the American people while I am trying to do the 
square thing for you. That is fair all around, isn’t it? I 
know that the machinists and the shop men think they were 
not treated fairly in the original wage commission’s report. 
There are peculiar conditions affecting the machinists and the 
shop men of the country. Because I recognized that I ap- 
pointed a new commission, the Board of Railroad Wages and 
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Working Conditions. They have made a report to me. I 
am working on that report and shall render a decision on the 
twenty-fifth of this month. When that decision is made I 
want you to know that I have conscientiously done the best 
I could for you, having just regard to your interest and the 
interests of the public. 

“T want you all to accept that decision like true patriots, 
putting country above self or selfish interest like our brave 
soldiers are doing in France. We owe that much to our 
splendid sons who are shedding their blood to make our 
jobs and our homes safe and to have human liberty through- 
out the world. If we all do our duty as well as our boys 
are doing theirs in France, we shall soon plant the Kaiser 
face downward and keep him there. Let every railroad 
man hold onto his job and back Uncle Sam to the limit.” 


Cape Cod Canal Taken Over 


Director General McAdoo has announced that the opera- 
tion of the Cape Cod Canal between Buzzards Bay and 
Sandwich, Mass., a distance of eight miles, by the United 
States Railroad Administration under authority of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of July 23, will make possible the water 
transportation to New England consumers of a much larger 
tonnage of coal hereafter than would have been possible 
under the previous status. 

The canal has been operated by the Boston, Cape Cod & 
New York Canal Company. Putting boats and barges 
through the canal means a saving of approximately 70 miles 
compared with the distance traveled by sea, and a much 
greater freedom from fogs. 

While the present depth of 19 feet at mean low water 
will permit the movement of a large tonnage of coal and 
other freight, the prompt dredging of the canal under gov- 
ernment auspices to its original charter depth of 25 feet 
will permit the safe and quick movement of all the vessels 
now engaged in carrying coal to New England with the 
exception of 10 or 12 whose draft exceeds 25 feet, and it 
is estimated that out of the 12,000,000 tons of water borne 
coal now moving annually to New England ports of desti- 
nation north of Cape Cod a maximum of 10,000,000 tons 
can be moved through the canal after two months’ dredging 
of the sand accumulation at the entrances of the canal and 
Sagamore bridge. 

The towage facilities which the canal company withdrew 
about a year ago will be immediately restored to a large 
extent by the Railroad Administration and pilotage service 
will be installed for the assistance of vessels of all types, 
steam, sail and barges. Additional terminal facilities will 
be promptly established near the west end of the canal, at 
which point the large ocean going tug boats bringing the 
barges from New York harbor, Philadelphia and Hampton 
Roads will turn over their barges and a special towing serv- 
ice will be established from Buzzards Bay to Boston and 
other ports north of Cape Cod. Coal and other supplies 
for vessels will be available at these barge terminals. The 
effort of the Railroad Administration will be to main- 
tain the charter depth of 25 feet at all times, which will re- 
quire the constant service of special dredgers. 

It is the intention, as promptly as possible, to operate 
through the canal the vessels of the Ocean Steamship Com- 
pany, Clyde Line, and Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Company, now operated between Boston and Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston. Savannah and Jacksonville. 
The daily passenger and freight service of the Eastern Steam- 
ship Company, between Boston and New York, will be con- 
tinued through the canal as heretofore. 

The development of traffic on the canal by the Railroad 
Administration opens additional interesting possibilities. In 
good weather barges may move through Long Island Sound 
to Boston and other ports north of Cape Cod without break- 
ing bulk. It will facilitate the delivery at all seasons, re- 
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gardless of weather or submarine interference, of the fuel, 
food, cotton, wool, lumber, pig iron, copper, and other raw 
materials originating in the South and so essential to New 
England’s industrial activities. 

An attitude of cordial co-operation has been evidenced by 
the United States Shipping Board, the United States Fuel 
Administration, the Departments of Commerce, War and 
Navy, the New England Boat Owners and Towers’ Associa- 
tion, the Eastern Steamship Company, and many independent 
vessel owners. 

Plans for taking over the canal have been under considera- 
tion for some time and action was hastened, perhaps, by the 
appearance of a submarine off the Massachusetts coast on 
Sunday. The army engineer corps has been considering 
plans for having the government take over a series of canals 
along the coast. 


Federal Treasurers and Separate Bank Accounts 


Separate federal treasurers for each railroad under ‘gov- 
ernment control to handle operating funds as distinguished 
from those of the corporations and a transfer of cash held 
for the account of the Railroad Administration from the 
corporate accounts to a new federal account in the same 
banks in which it is now held are provided for in General 
Order No. 37 issued by Director General McAdoo on July 
19, as follows: 

(1) The local treasurers appointed by federal managers 
or by general managers appointed in lieu of federal man- 
agers, shall hereafter be designated “federal treasurers” and 
are expected to devote themselves exclusively to the work 
of the United States Railroad Administration. They ought 
not to handle any funds for a railroad corporation or per- 
form any other services therefor except in special cases after 
obtaining express authority. The federal treasurers should 
be nominated by the federal manager, (or general manager 
appointed in lieu of federal manager), and the nomination, 
when it shall have been approved by. the regional director, 
should be transmitted to the Director of the Division of 
Finance for consideration and final action. In cases where 
federal treasurers have already been appointed the appoint- 
ments should be submitted promptly through the regional 
director with his recommendations for confirmation by the 
Director of the Division of Finance. 

(2) Immediately upon the appointment of federal treas- 
urers the designation of the bank account subject to check 
of such federal treasurers shall be “(Name of Railroad), 
Federal Account.” 

(3) (a)—AlIl cash representing receipts from the opera- 
tions of its railroad since and including January 1, 1918, 
now in the hands of the railroad corporation for whose 
railroad a federal treasurer has been appointed, or held for 
account of the corporation, and 

(b)—Any and all other cash now in the hands of such 
railroad corporation or held for its account for use in con- 
nection with the operation or improvement of its railroad 
shall be at once transferred by the railroad corporation to 
accounts in the same banks in which it is now held, desig- 
nated as prescribed in paragraph 2 hereof, which shall be 
subject to check by the federal treasurer. 

(4) Federal treasurers shall draw on the new accounts 
to be opened and subject to their check only for (a) the 
payment of materials and supplies purchased since Decem- 
ber 31, 1917; (b) the payment of operating expenses and 
taxes (other than the war income tax and the excess profits 
tax) accrued since December 31, 1917, and (c) the pay- 
ment of such addition and betterment costs as may be ap- 
proved by the federal manager (or general manager ap- 
pointed in lieu of the federal manager.) 

Federal treasurers shall not draw on such accounts for 
any other purposes except when expressly authorized by the 
Director of the Division of Finance and Purchases. 
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(5) A specimen form of check which has been approved 
for use by all railroads under government control is at- 
tached hereto. In ordering checks for the use of the rail- 
road the Federal Treasurer will follow as closely as practi- 
cable the general arrangement and language of the specimen 
form. The account with every bank must be stated in the 
name of the railroad with the name ‘Federal Account” 
immediately following on the same line, as shown in the 
attached specimen. 

(6) Until further orders checks signed by the treasurer 
should be countersigned according to the practice now in 
vogue on the different roads where regulations now call 
for such counicrsignatures. 

The division of Public Service and Accounting has also 
issued a circular directing the chief accounting officers to 
forward statements relating to the first six months’ period 
of federal control showing cash on hand on January 1 and 
June 30, cash remitted at the request of and to the credit 
of the director general during that period, cash received for 
operating purposes from the director general, cash collec- 
tions for account of the corporation and cash payments out 
of federal funds for account of the corporation, expendi- 
tures incurred for additions and betterments chargeable to 
the corporation, and also statements of revenues, expenses, 
taxes, equipment rents and joint facility rents, net income 
or loss, and balance on the federal books as of June 30 in 
the accounts revenue and expenses prior to January 1.. With 
these are to be submitted a copy of the trial balance of the 
federal books taken as of June 30. 

The chief accounting officers of Class I carriers are re- 
quested in a circular issued by the division of public service 
and accounting to submit at once the name of any male em- 
ployee under their jurisdiction who can be spared from his 
present duties and who, in their judgment, is qualified to 
correctly interpret and apply the provisions of General Or- 
der No. 17, the order providing for the separation of ac- 
counts. 

It is proposed temporarily to attach such persons to an 
accounting organization to be formed at Washington for the 
purpose of examining the accounts stated upon the federal 
books and to see that the proper separation between the cor- 
porate and federal interests has been made thereon. In sub- 
mitting the name of a candidate for one of these places there 
should also be furnished information indicating the age of 
the person recommended and the amount of salary which he 
now receives or is likely to receive from the railroad in the 
near future. No employees receiving over $4,000 a year should 
be included among the names of persons recommended. 


Short Line Section 


Effective July 22, 1918, the director general has created a 
Short Line Railroad Section under the supervision of the 
director of the Division of Public Service and Accounting. 
E. C. Niles, chairman of the New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission, and president of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners, has been appointed 
manager of the new section, which will be charged with the 
duty of securing to the short line railroads not under federal 
control fair divisions of joint rates with roads under federal 
control, a reasonable car supply, and protection against any 
undue disturbance in the routing of traffic. 


Special Reports on Wage Increases 


For the purpose of ascertaining the effect of the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the order increasing the wages 
of railroad employees upon operating and other costs, the 
division of public service and accounting has issued a cir- 
cular to the carriers directing them’ to compile and report 
on forms which are being distributed for the purpose data 
showing separately for the months of January, March and 
May the total pay roll charges to operating expenses and 
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other accounts, based on wages actually accrued in those 
months under the wage rates which prevailed before the 
order was issued, the increases in each of the accounts 
brought about by the application of the order and the per- 
centage of the increase to the total payroll and in each of 
the accounts. On another form the roads are directed to 
show separately for the month of August the total pay roll 
charges to operating expenses and other accounts, the in- 
creases in cost over the rates in effect on December 31 due 
to the application of the order, and the increases in cost 
due to advances other than those authorized by the order, 
such as collateral increases in wage adjustments due to 
other causes. On another form carriers are to report the same 
information for the month of October as for August. Re- 
ports are to be made to the director of the division of opera- 
tion, the regional directors and the federal managers. 


Ticket Standardization Committee 


The Ticket Standardization Committee, of which O. P. 
McCarthy is chairman, was to hold a meeting in Chicago on 
Wednesday to discuss various phases of its work, including 
a plan for securing uniformity in the practice of giving re- 
duced rates for clergymen and others to whom reduced 
transportation rates are allowed by the federal law. The 
committee was also to meet with a sub-committee of the 
General Baggage Agents’ Association on the subject of bag- 
gage checks. The committee recently submitted a prelim- 
inary report on the standardization and simplification of 
ticket forms which was turned over to a committee of the 
accounting association to be checked. 


Troop Movement 
Fifty per cent more troops were handled by the railways 


in the first six months of this year than were handled dur- © 


ing the eight months of 1917 after the United States en- 
tered the war, according to figures compiled by the Troop 
Movement Section which have just been made public by 
the Railroad Administration. The total movement up to 
June 30 was 5,355,558 men, counting each movement, al- 
though of course, there are duplications because most of 
them were transported two or three times, from the point of 
enlistment to the training camp, from the training camp to 
a finishing or concentration camp and from the latter to a 
port for embarkation, or as has recently been the practice 
in many cases, from the training camp directly to the port 
of embarkation. The total includes 1,395,514 National 
Army arrivals, representing the first movement of enlisted 
men to camp; 2,880,189 moved in special trains, and 1,079,- 
855 handled on regular trains. Of the total 3,204,570 were 
moved since January 1. These figures do not include men 
traveling on furlough or on their own account. 


Cars for Loading in Switching Service 


The Car Service Section announces that, effective July 1, 
the following rules will govern the furnishing of cars for 
loading in switching service: 

1. (a) When cars are to be loaded to destinations with- 
in the same switching limits in which the shipment orig- 
inates the obligation of supplying cars ordered rests with the 
road upon which the car is to be loaded. 

(b) When cars are to be loaded on a switching line to 
destinations beyond the switching limits, primary obligation 
for equipment ordered rests with the carrier road which is 


to receive the loaded car for road haul, subject to paragraphs 
2 and 3. 

2. A road haul line loading cars in switching service 
destined to points beyond the switching limits on another 
carrier road shall furnish the cars from such supply as may 
be available on its rails and when cars required are not 
uvailable, will call upon the carrier road to furnish necessary 
cars under paragraph 1 (b). 
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3. A terminal switching line loading cars in switching 
service destined to points beyond the switching limits on a 
carrier road shall furnish the equipment from such supply 
as may be available on its rails and when equipment re- 
quired is not available, will call upon the carrier road to 
furnish necessary cars under paragraph 1 (b). 

4. The use of equipment as above is subject to car serv- 
ice rules, and exceptions may be made only upon authority 
of the Car Service Section or the regional director having 
jurisdiction. 

5. Shippers will be required to place orders for equip- 
ment desired with proper representative of the road on which 
cars are to be loaded. 


Charge of New England Discrimination Disputed 


Charles A. Prouty, director of the Division of Public 
Service, of the Railroad Administration, upon having his 
attention called to the reported statement of Edgar J. Rich 
at the conference of the New England commissions to the 
effect that New England rates were unduly discriminatory 
and had been dictated by politics, said in a statement issued 
by the Railroad Administration that he could hardly believe 
Mr. Rich ever said what was attributed to him. Mr. Prouty 
is himself a resident of New England and was for a long 
time the representative of New England upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He states that while in his 
opinion the rates of New England should perhaps be read- 
justed, the present rates are the result of the application 
of a uniform advance in all parts of the country and that 
any discrimination which exists will be in his opinion 
promptly remedied by the director general. Nothing could 
be more absurd than to connect these New England ad- 
vances with politics, he said. 


Transcontinental Rates to Be Readjusted 


The old question of transcontinental rate adjustment is to 
be settled again by the Railroad Administration, this time 
under conditions which it is hoped will make for a more per- 
manent settlement than those which have been made from 
time to time by the Interstate Commerce Commission almost 
ever since it was organized. The fact that the government is 
in control of the roads and that competition between railroads 
has now been eliminated has aroused the shippers who have 
been contending over the rates for years to renewed efforts 
and apparently they have convinced the director general and 
his staff that something ought to be done. One of the reasons 
for summoning Director Chambers of the division of traffic 
for conference with Mr. McAdoo on the Pacific Coast was to 
take up the problem and the director general is quoted as say- 
ing in Spokane that graded rates are to be put into effect to 
the Pacific coast and intermountain territory. The rates have 
been graded more and more in the successive decisions of the 
commission, but it is understood that plans are now under 
way, to be acted upon after Mr. Chambers’ return, for a 
further revision reflecting both the absence of water competi- 
tion and of rail competition. 


Automatic Train Control to Be Given Thorough 
Tests 


The fact that the government is in control of the railroads 
coupled with the facts of recent serious accidents on railroads 
is likely to result in greater impetus to the development of 
automatic train control devices. The Railroad Administra- 
tion naturally has had its attention called to the various de- 
vices of this kind which have been installed on various roads 
and recently has been giving keen attention to the subject. 
Reports on various devices have been made to it by the bureau 
of safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission and by its 
own representatives and plans are being made to arrange for 
more complete tests of several devices that have been in service 
and have given good results. 
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Orders of Regional Directors« 





RACK SCALE INSPECTION. — Complaints having been 
T made relative to the condition of track scales on lines 
in the Southwestern region and it having been alleged 
that in some instances scales are weighing lumber all the way 
from 10,000 to 20,000 pounds too heavy, the regional director 
has instructed that a systematic inspection and test should be 
made periodically of all track scales on all lines. Roads 
are asked to advise what practice, if any, is now. in effect 
with recommendations. 

Grain Movement.—In Circular No. 27 dated July 15 the 
regional director of the Southwestern region called the atten- 
tion of the roads to the importance of giving the movement 
of grain close supervision as the season of heavy grain load- 
ing has arrived and it is anticipated that a large part of the 
crop will move as soon as harvested this year. It is the 
expectation of the Food Administration that local interior 
mills will absorb as much of the early grain as possible; and 
that a large quantity will also go to the elevators at the west- 
ern primary markets. This will result in the maximum effi- 
ciency of equipment and secure its earliest return for second 
loading. 

Increasing Honey Production.—Several of the regional di- 
rectors have written the roads in their areas urging that 
volunteer stands of sweet clover along the right-of-way be 
allowed to remain untouched during the blossoming period, 
which ends about August 15, to assist in securing an in- 
creased honey production, thus providing substitute sweets 
and assisting in the conservation of the sugar supply. 

Traveling Engineers’ Association.—Regional directors are 
calling attention to the annual convention of the Traveling 
Engineers’ Association to be held in Chicago in September, 
at which a list of subjects of unusual interest and importance 
will be discussed; it is desired that all traveling engineers 
who can be spared from their work be permitted to attend. 

Cross Tie Purchases——Circular letter No. 325 of the 
Southern regional director quotes a letter from John Skelton 
Williams, director of the division of finance and purchases, 
relative to the financing of cross tie purchases, which directs 
that each railroad should take up and pay for the ties that 
originate on its line or on other lines which connect with it, 
but are not under federal control. If the railroad has not 
sufficient funds, application should be made to the division 
of finance and purchases to advance sufficient funds. A 
railroad so purchasing ties is to ship them to other roads 
when and as directed by the regional purchasing committee. 
The exporting road is to make bill promptly and send it to 
the importing road, which should promptly voucher and pay 
the bill, although the ties may not yet have been received. 

Storing Supplies for the Winter——Several regional di- 
rectors have asked that a complete canvass be made to show 
which industries can and should store as much as possible 
during the next three months of such supplies as fuel, raw 
material and storage stocks with a view to meeting their need 
during the winter months when transportation encounters 
bad weather, and the relatively heavier war requirements. 
Every effort should be made to induce all classes of shippers 
to follow the policy of stocking up during the remaining 
months of good weather. It is recommended that all freight 
service men be placed at this task with directions to visit 
personally every industry on the line. 

Unreasonable Detention of Coal Cars.—The regional di- 
rector of the Southwestern region called attention to the un- 
reasonable detention to coal carrying equipment by commer- 
cial consumers. If it becomes apparent that an accumulation 
is occurring owing to the inability of consignees to currently 
dispose of arrivals and if an immediate improvement is not 


*These are among the more important orders that have been issued and 
which have not previously been noted either as coming from the Railroad 
Administration at Washington or some of the other regional directors. 
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forthcoming on the part of the consignee after his attention 
has been called to conditions by the railway administration, 
the roads are instructed to present the problem direct to the 
car service section so that the Fuel Administration can divert 
surplus coal to other consumers. 

Wage Increases.—The regional director of the Southwest- 
ern district issued Order No. 19 on July 18 relative to the 
interpretation of General Order No. 27 on wage increases 
and to instructions issued to the effect that no increases are 
to be made to any class of employees above the rates author- 
ized in supplemental orders, without submitting the matter 
to the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions 
for their recommendation and the approval of the director 
general. This order is stated to apply only to the increasing 
of wages of employees as a class and does not prevent indi- 
vidual increases or adjustments which the railroads have 
been heretofore authorized to arrange, and it does not interfere 
with making increases to common labor as authorized by the 
Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions in its 
instructions to the effect that “regional directors be authorized 
to establish hourly rates of pay for section labor and other 
common labor in general ranging from a minimum of 25 
cents per hour to a maximum of 35 cents per hour, accord- 
ing to local conditions.” 

Supervisor of Coal Traffic—B. F. Bush has announced 
the appointment of H. A. Weaver, as supervisor of coal traf- 
fic at Kansas City, Mo., representing the regional director in 
the movement of coal from Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Texas and outlining his duties as fol- 
lows: 

Membership in Labor Organizations——The Southwestern 
regional director has called the attention of the roads to the 
fact that any practice which violates the clause in Order No. 
8 reading as follows: “No discrimination will be made in 
the employment, detention or condition of employment of 
employees because of membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization,” must be abandoned, even though such 
rule may have been mutually agreed upon with certain of the 
railroad employees. 

Reduced Rates for Charitable Institutions, Etc.—The 
Southern regional director states that with respect to trans- 
porting free or at reduced rates, traffic for account of chari- 
table institutions, it has been decided inasmuch as the pro- 
ceeds for transportation service are a matter of revenue for 
the federal government, there would seem to be no justifica- 
tion for granting transportation free or at reduced rates for 
account of a charity, particularly, as to do so in one instance 
would require a similar policy towards all, as, of course, 
there could be no discrimination between one state or section 
and another. Further, that railroads under federal control 
may not properly transport free or at reduced rates material 
used in building or repairing public highways or other opera- 
tions for state, county and municipal governments. 

Cross Ties for Fuel.—Circular letter No. 332 suggests that 
all railroads give serious consideration to the use of old 
cross ties for fuel at stationary boilers and at other places 
where they can be used as fuel, due consideration being given 
to the fuel value of the ties in comparison with that of cord 
wood and the cost of distribution and labor charges. 

Maintenance of Way and Equipment Standards—In Or- 
der No. 22 B. F. Bush, regional director of the Southwestern 
lines, instructs that until further notice maintenance of way 
and equipment standards which have heretofore been in use 
on individual lines of railroad in the Southwestern region 
will be continued. It is not the desire at this time that the 
standard plans of the larger systems be generally adopted 
by the smaller roads which may have been placed in the 
same group with a larger railroad. The same instructions 
will apply to those portions of larger systems which may 


have been placed under the jurisdiction of more than one 
federal manager. 
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A 100-Car Test of the Automatic Straight Air Brake 


Runs on Virginian Railway with 100 A. S. A. and Combinations 
of 50 A. S. A. and 50 Westinghouse Brakes 


N JULY 4, 1918, a train of 100 loaded coal cars having 
O a gross weight, exclusive of the locomotive and 

caboose, of about 7,600 tons, equipped throughout 
with Automatic Straight Air brakes, was run over the Vir- 
ginian Railway from Princeton, W. Va., to Roanoke, Va. 
This train was run as the last of a long series of tests, in- 
cluding both rack and road tests, which have been conducted 
by the Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to determine the practicability of the Automatic Straight 
Air brake system, controlled by the Automatic Straight Air 
Brake Company, New York. Following the 97-mile run 
from Princeton to Roanoke, the Automatic Straight Air 
brake equipment on fifty cars was replaced with the West- 
inghouse equipment generally in use on the class of cars of 
which the train was made up. The train, thus equipped, 
was run from Roanoke to Victoria, Va., a distance of 123 
miles, with the A. S. A. equipment at the head of the train 
and the Westinghouse at the rear, and from Victoria to 
Sewalls Point (Norfolk), Va., 120 miles, with the Westing- 
house equipped cars at the head of the train and the A. S. A. 
cars at the rear. 

The test train was made up of 100 52%4-ton hopper coal 
cars averaging about 41,600 lb. light weight, a Mikado type 
locomotive and a caboose chronograph car. Helper service 
was available throughout the trips over the Third and Second 
divisions, but the helper locomotive had no part in the brake 
operations. The cars are regularly equipped with Westing- 
house 10-in. freight brake cylinders and auxiliary reservoirs 
and K-2 triple valves. 

The Automatic Straight Air Brake car equipment of the 
type with which the train was fitted, consists of a triple valve 
with separate service and emergency sections, and a change- 
over valve.* In addition to the usual type of brake cylinder 
and auxiliary reservoir, the equipment includes a service 





*For a complete description of the three-unit type A. S. A. car_equip- 
ment (the type with which the test train was equipped), see the Railway 
Age Gazette for October, 1917, page 697. 


reservoir which, during service operations, is in effect a part 
of the train pipe, providing the necessary train line volume 
from which to furnish air for service applications. The en- 
gine equipment consists of a high volume feed valve and a 
compensating valve. The former performs the same func- 
tions as and replaces the slide valve feed valve, while the 
latter replaces the equalizing discharge valve of the engineer’s 
brake valve, and in addition to performing the functions of 
that valve, automatically maintains train pipe pressure while 
the brake valve is in lap position, at whatever point was es- 
tablished by the preceding position of the brake valve. 

Essentially the functions of the Automatic Straight Air 
Brake equipment are as follows: 

(1) Rapid serial action in service applications and in 
quick release. 

(2) The maintenance of uniform and constant brake 
cylinder pressure, irrespective of piston travel or cylinder 
leakage. The cylinder is fed from the brake pipe, the 
pressure in which in turn is maintained by the compensating 
valve while the brake valve is in lap position. 

(3) Graduated release, permitting a variation of brake 
cylinder pressure at the will of the engineman. 

(4) Quick release when desired. 

(5) Emergency applications of the brake available at 
any time during or after any service application, and an 
automatic emergency application on full depletion of train 
pipe pressure. 


Purpose of Test Runs 


The purpose of the three 100-car test runs, the first of 
which was made on July 4, was, first, to demonstrate the 
ability of the A. S. A. equipment to handle the longest trains 
ordinarily operated under any conditions, down long heavy 
grades, and second, to determine the ability of the A. S. A 
equipment to operate successfully when combined in trains 
including brakes of existing types. The train was equipped 
for the collection of complete data as to the performance of 
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the brakes on practically every car, each car, with one ex- 
ception, being fitted with a trainagraph, which recorded the 
brake pipe, auxiliary reservoir and brake cylinder pressures. 
A chronograph in the caboose provided a continuous chart 
on which was recorded the time of each brake valve move- 
ment, the time of application and release of the brakes on 
the first, fiftieth and one-hundredth cars, and the usual data 
as to speed, mileposts, etc. In addition to the trainagraph 
record of brake valve movements, constant telephone com- 
munication was maintained between the locomotive and the 
caboose. The locomotive and chronograph car were each 
equipped with a speed recorder. In addition to the equip- 
ment for the observation of brake conditions, pyrometer con- 
nections were made through slip rings on the axle to the rim, 
plate and hub of one of the rear wheels on the one-hundredth 
car, as well as to the brake shoe, from which temperature ob- 
servations were taken during periods of heavy braking. 

To demonstrate the characteristics of the Automatic 
Straight Air Brake for heavy grade work, the First division 
of the Virginian Railway from Princeton, W. Va., to 
Roanoke, Va., was chosen. Beginning at a point about two 
miles east of Princeton is a 1.5 per cent compensated grade, 
nearly 11 miles long, ending at Kellysville, which, from the 
standpoint of braking conditions, is the greatest obstacle im- 
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equipped, instead of resorting to the cycling method of brake 
operation practiced with existing types of equipment, brake 


cylinder pressure once established need never be fully re- 


leased as long as a retarding force is required. On the basis 
of a braking power of 60 per cent of the light weight of the 
cars at 50-lb. brake cylinder pressure, an average co- 
efficient of brake shoe friction of 20 per cent and a train re- 
sistance of about 3.5 pounds per ton, a rough calculation 
indicates that a uniform speed of 15 miles ‘an hour should be 
maintained down a 1.5 per cent grade with a constant cylin- 
der pressure of about 20 pounds. The schedule of the test 
run down Kellysville Hill, therefore, called for the main- 
tenance of approximately 20-pound cylinder pressure; that 
is, a ten-pound brake pipe reduction, to be slightly raised or 
lowered by the manipulation of the brake valve between lap 
and running, and lap and application positions, as the speed 
of the train seemed to require. 


Exciting Incidents on the Hill 


Three incidents interfered with the strict following out of 
this plan during the first three and one-half miles down the 
hill. At the first application of the brakes an unnecessarily 
large brake pipe reduction was made and held too long, with 
the result that the train was stopped after having proceeded 
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Profile of the Virginian Railway from Princeton, W. Va., to Sewall Point, Va. 


posed in the way of loaded train movement. The length of 
trains operated down this grade is limited to a maximum of 
85 loaded cars. The uncertainty of the control of the brakes 
throughout the train has made impracticable the successful 
operation of longer trains. 

From Kellysville east for about two miles the grade is 
slightly ascending, followed by about four miles of .8 per 
cent descending grade. From Rich Creek this grade is fol- 
lowed by about 43 miles of light ascending grade, most of 
which does not exceed .2 per cent. Succeeding this is an- 
other 1.5 per cent descending grade. This one, however, does 
not exceed seven miles in length and offers less difficulty 
in train control than Kellysville hill. The remainder of the 
First division is made up of a broken light eastbound de- 
scending grade and offers little of interest from the stand- 
point of brake operation. 

From Princeton to Kellysville the cars were all operated 
in graduated release, and 90-pound train lined and 110- 
pound main reservoir pressures were maintained in accord- 
ance with the practice of the road. | When operating in 
quick release the Automatic Straight Air Brake equipment 
provides the engineman with direct control of the brake cyl- 
inder pressure throughout the train. With the train so 


about one and one-half miles from the top of the grade. 
During this stop a maximum cylinder pressure of 32 pounds 
was recorded on the last car. The brakes were released and 
the train started in about eight minutes after the stop and 
about one minute later, when the speed had attained 11 miles 
an hour, an emergency application was effected by the blow- 
ing off of a hose on the rear end of the ninety-fourth car. 
This occurred just after a 10-lb. brake pipe reduction had 
been made on the engine; nevertheless, the emergency action 
was effective throughout the length of the train, which came 
to a stop without noticeable shock at either end. Following 
this incident, five minutes after the train had again been 
started, the train parted between the eighty-fourth and 
eighty-fifth cars, due to the slipping by vertically of the 
coupler knuckles. This occurred about four minutes after a 
brake pipe reduction of approximately 10 lb. had been made, 
and again the emergency application of the brakes brought 
both ends of the train to a smooth stop, about 125 ft. apart. 

The remaining eight miles of the grade, from Ingleside 
to Kellysville, were traversed in 30 minutes without inci- 
dent. From the time the brakes were applied after the train 
was started, until the final stop in Kellysville yards, the 
brakes were never fully released. The brake cylinder 
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_ pressure on the hundredth car varied up and down between 
10 and 30 lb. and with a few exceptions of short duration, 
the speed variations were between 14 and 21 miles an hour. 

During the run ending with the stop at Kellysville, 
pyrometer readings of wheel temperatures on the one-hun- 

dredth car showed a maximum temperature of 280 deg. F. 
in the rim, 190 deg. in the plate and no rise in temperature 
in the hub of the wheel; the maximum temperature of the 
brake shoe was 670 deg. F. These maximums were reached 
as the train stopped at Kellysville. Examination of the 


wheels on the rear half of the train indicated a high degree 
That the same condition ap- 


of uniformity in temperature. 
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The Rear End of the One-Hundredth Car, Showing the 
A. S. A. Brake Equipment and the Trainagraph 


plied generally throughout the train is well indicated by the 
average cylinder pressures maintained during the run from 
Ingleside to Kellysville. Following the test, the trainagraph 
records of cars 1, 25, 50, 75 and 100 were removed and the 
average cylinder pressures obtained by planimeter measure- 
ments. These averages were: Car 1, 24.88 lb.; car 25, 
24.4 lb.; car 50, 21.36 lb.; car 75, 25.84 lb., and car 100, 
16.56 lb., an average of 21.81 lb. 

At Kellysville the brakes on the last 50 cars were changed 
from graduated. to quick release, under which conditions the 
train ran down the four-mile .8 per cent grade. Twice dur- 
ing this part of the run the train broke in two, in both cases 
immediately following the release of the brakes after service 
applications. In the first instance a knuckle pin was sheared 
and in the second a knuckle was broken. The broken sec- 
tion of the knuckle, while largely a new break, showed a 
flaw in the casting which may have contributed to its failure. 
It is worthy of note, however, that in neither case was the 
parting of the train preceded by a shock of any severity. In 
both cases the train was brought to a smooth stop. 


Test with Mixed Brakes 


At Roanoke the A. S. A. brake equipments were replaced 
with the Westinghouse K-2 triple valves on one-half of the 
cars in the train. Following the completion of this work, 
on July 8 a run was made over the Second division from 
Roanoke to Victoria, Va., with 49 A. S. A. cars at the head 
end of the train, followed by 50 Westinghouse cars and one 
A. S. A. car at the rear of the train. The A. S. A. equipment 
was operated in graduated release. 

The Second division is characterized by a gradually de- 
scending profile for thé first half of the distance, the maxi- 
mum grade being .6 per cent descending eastbound. The 
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longest descent of this gradient begins about two miles east 
of Goodview and with the exception of the fourth mile, in 
which the grade is reduced to .1 per cent, the descent is con- 
tinuous for 13 miles, ending about one mile west of Hud- 
dleston. The remainder of the grades are light and short 
and require very little braking. The practice on this, as well 
as on the First division, is to maintain 70 lb. train line and 
90 lb. main reservoir pressures. 

An average speed of 20 miles an hour was maintained 
down the long .6 per cent grade east of Goodview with very 
little variation. The maximum variation occurred when the 
speed reached 30 miles an hour, just preceding the stop at 
Stone Mountain, which is located eight miles east of the top 
ef the grade. On the run from Stone Mountain to Huddles- 
tcn an average speed of 20 miles per hour was maintained 
with a maximum variation of not more than two miles per 
hour. The train was handled on this grade by the one ap- 
plication method, the brake cylinder pressure on the first 49 
A. S. A. cars being graduated up or down as conditions re-. 
cuired. During this period some of the Westinghouse brakes 
applied and leaked off, but at no time during this run was 
there an application of the brakes on the one-hundredth car 
until the heavy train pipe reduction made just preceding the 
stop at Huddleston. 

The run over the last half of the Second division was made 
with the first 25 A. S. A. cars in graduated release and the 








Interior of the Chronograph Car 


remainder in quick release, the brakes being manipulated in 
the usual manner. Following this change in the operation of 
equipment, two water stops were made without shock at the 
rear end of the train. 

At Victoria the 50 Westinghouse cars were placed at the 
head of the train, with the 50 Automatic Straight Air Brake 
cars at the rear, all being placed in quick release. On July 
9 the train was run from Victoria to Sewalls Point, Va., over 
the First division, a distance of 120 miles. 

This division is characterized by light rolling grades with 
an aggregate eastbound descent of about 500 ft. in the first 
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63 miles. Although the maximum grade is .6 per cent, con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in properly control- 
ling the speed of long trains because of the broken nature of 
the grades. In the operation of 100-car loaded trains, which 
are regularly handled over this division, practically no brak- 
ing is done to control the speed of the train. In order to 
insure the application and release of all brakes in the train, 
such a heavy brake pipe reduction is required that it is prac- 
tically impossible to make an application without bringing 
the train to a full stop. It is the practice to let the trains run, 
which at many points results in the attainment of undesirably 
high speeds before the speed is checked by a change in the 
grade. 

During the test run several brake applications were made 
to control the speed of the train, the reductions ranging from 
5 lb. to 14 Ib. In every case the brakes applied on the one- 
hundredth car and the smoothness with which the train was 
handled indicated a uniformity of brake application 
throughout the train. In one case a break-in-two resulted 
from an attempt to release without sufficient time in full re- 
lease position, the brake valve being returned to running 
position after a period of only nine seconds in release. Fol- 
lowing the customary practice of brake valve manipulation, 
however, in which the valve is maintained in full release 
position for not less than 25 seconds, no difficulty was 
experienced in releasing the brakes throughout the 
train. 

The release on the one-hundredth car was obtained in 35 
seconds from the time the brake valve was placed in release 
position, following a 5-lb. train pipe reduction. In fact, 
there appeared to be no appreciable difference in the time 
required to effect the release of the brakes on the last car, irre- 
spective of the extent of the train pipe reduction. 


Increasing Flexibility of Train Control 


It seems evident that the Automatic Straight Air Brake, 
even when operating with other equipment in the same train, 
offers the possibility of materially increasing the flexibility 
of train control. 

Undoubtedly the most important consideration in estimat- 
ing the value of any device having to do with train control 
is the degree of safety of train operation attending its use. 
A braking system to be highly successful, must be capable of 
retaining the train constantly under a control which not only 
provides against the loss of life, but also protects the equip- 
ment and lading in the train from damage, in the face of any 
situation which reasonably may be expected to arise. The 
value of the Automatic Straight Air Brake in this respect 
was demonstrated several times during the 100-car 
tests. 

The attainment of emergency applications of the brakes and 
smooth stops of this long train when operating at slow speeds, 
ranging from 11 to 14 miles an hour, in one case imme- 
diately following a brake pipe reduction and in another 
immediately following a release of the brakes, demonstrate 
the value of the reserve emergency braking power which is 
always available with the Automatic Straight Air Brake 
equipment. The lack of control immediately following a re- 
lease from a service application is a frequent cause of acci- 
dents under such conditions, for instance, as entering a yard 
in a fog, or an unexpected change in signal indications. 

Only secondary to the human aspect of safety of train 
operation is the limitation often imposed on transportation 
capacity by the inability under all conditions safely to 
control the maximum trains which might otherwise be 
operated. 

One of the serious difficulties encountered in the operation 
of heavy trains down long steep gradients is the excessive 
temperatures produced in the wheels and brake shoes. This 
is due to two causes: first, the inequality of braking efforts 
obtained throughout the length of a long train, resulting in 
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the conversion of an excessive amount of energy at the wheels 
of the cars toward the front of the train and, second, due to 
the comparatively short time available for the conversion 
and dissipation of the heat generated under the cycling 
method of brake operation. It is evident that given the same 
weight of train and average rate of speed, the aggregate 
amount of energy which must be converted into heat and 
dissipated remains the same, irrespective of the method of 
brake manipulation. ‘The nearer uniform the speed remains, 
however, the lower will be the maximum rate of heat con- 
version and, therefore, the lower the temperature maintained 
in the wheels and brake shoes. Brake burned wheel treads 
and excessive brake shoe wear are always prolific sources of 
waste. 

Another matter of less far-reaching importance than safety 
and the effect upon transportation capacity, but none the less 
worthy of careful consideration, is the demands of the brake 
system on the air pump. With the long trains now operated 
the quantity of free air which must be compressed is enormous 
under the best of conditions and the air pump draws heavily 
on the coal pile. The saving of air effected by the method 
of braking demonstrated on Kellysville hill is evident. The 
pump was required to furnish only the air required to main- 
tain the desired cylinder pressure against train line and cylin- 
der leakage and the comparatively small amount released 
from the cylinders when reductions of brake cylinder pressure 
were necessary. ‘This is obviously much less than is required 
to repeatedly recharge the system following full releases of 
brake cylinder pressure at from two to three minute intervals 
with the cycling method of brake operation. ‘When operating 
in quick release this advantage is lost, and the saving in air 
consumption with the A. S. A. brakes is not so pronounced. 
That there is a saving, however, is evident from a comparison 
of the volumes which must be recharged following full release 
after a service application. The service reservoir, which, to- 
gether with the train line, supplies the brake cylinder, has a 
volume of 2,100 cu. in. for 10-in. equipment, as compared 
with 2,800 cu. in. in the auxiliary reservoir, the air in which 
is not drawn upon during service applications. This differ- 
ence in volume indicates the extent to which air from the 
train line is utilized in the brake cylinder. 

After a careful analysis of the events of the 100-car test 
trips it seems evident that the Automatic Straight Air Brake 
performs the functions for which it was designed and may 
be expected to do so under everyday service conditions. The 
economic application of these functions it would be difficult 
to overestimate. 
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Unloading a Locomotive Boiler Overseas 














Position-Light Signals on Pennsylvania Railroad 


Use of This Type Being Extended; Simplified Aspects; 
Reduction in Costs of Maintenance 


OSITION-LIGHT SIGNALS, both automatic, and man- 
P controlled interlocking, are now used on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad quite extensively, as is shown by 

the data printed in connection with our annual review of 
the signaling field on January 4 last, page 73; and the sig- 
nals have been described in these columns from time to 
time, particularly in the issues of February 23, 1917, page 
324, and July 21, 1916, page 117. Important changes in 
the apparatus and arrangement, tending to simplification 
and increased efficiency, which have been made during the 
past year are described by Signal Engineer A. H. Rudd, in 
an article which has been prepared for the Railway Signal 
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Standard Aspects of Position Light Signals, Pennsylvania 
- Railroad 

Association. From this article we take the substance of 

what follows: 

The recent adoption of the two-arm interlocking home 
signal as standard, in place of the three-arm, has greatly 
simplified the construction of the light signal by the elim- 
ination of several aspects and, consequently, of various shapes 
of backgrounds. Signals on bridges have been lowered into 
the bridge chords, thus doing away with ladders and plat- 
forms and permitting the use of R. S. A. standard masts for 
nearly all signals. 

All of these features have tended to reduce the first cost, 
but in addition to these changes, it has been found that a 
background is unnecessary for the signal light that is used 
as a distinctive mark of the automatic signal, and it has 


been eliminated. The aspects now adopted as standard are 
shown in Figs. 1 to 11 inclusive, the figure numbers corre- 
sponding to the numbers assigned to the aspects by Mr. 
Rudd. The names of the aspects are: 


Stop. 

Stop and proceed (Rule 504). 

Proceed at low speed, prepared to stop. 

Proceed at low speed, prepared to stop short of train or obstruction 
(permissive). 

Proceed with caution, prepared to stop short of train or obstruction 
(permissive). 

Proceed at medium speed. 

Proceed, prepared to stop at next signal. 

Proceed, prepared to pass next signal at medium speed. 

Proceed. 

Take siding. 

Proceed at low speed. 

Medium speed means not over 30 miles an hour, and low speed means 
not over 15 miles an hour 


The background of the signal is adjustable so that it can 
be used for all of the three-position aspects displayed, so 
that for roads not using a distinctive permissive signal the 
two backgrounds shown in Fig. 8 are all that are needed. 
The way in which the background may be turned is shown in 
Fig. 6. For signals showing four positions, the background 
shown in Fig. 5 is used. Including No. 10 there are four 
backgrounds for this system, with only two in general use. 

The arms that support the light units are now removable 
from the grids, so that changes can be made without chang- 
ing the grids. 

With the aspects shown the use of the same voltage day 
and night has been found entirely satisfactory. This saves 
the cost of the wires, relays and switches formerly used for 
changing the voltage, while the use of the “light-out” relay 
makes it possible to safely use a single horizontal row for 
“stop”; and the rows in the bottom signal unit are displayed 
only when necessary. The practice of displaying aspect 2 
on an interlocking signal instead of aspect 3, when it is 
desired to admit a train to an occupied track within inter- 
locking limits in automatic block territory, is being made 
universal on the Pennsylvania where position-light signals 
are used, and considerably expedites operation, as recent in- 
structions on the road require a stop before such a move- 
ment is made. The interlocking signal is equipped with a 
marker light for this purpose. 

It was originally thought that “tipless’” bulbs must be 
employed to prevent sun glare, but three years’ experience 
has shown that this was unnecessary. The bulbs with tips 
are a commercial product. They have, therefore, been 
adopted, resulting in better base sealing, more permanent 
vacuum, longer life, and reduced cost. 

The lamp, especially the filament, has been materially 
improved. With the low candle power used, proper location 
of the filament in relation to the lens is absolutely neces- 
sary and is obtained by proper rebasing. Care in this one 
particular is most important. Lack of care results in 
“spotty” lights. Rebasing is done in the shop and usually 
by one man specially skilled. 

Records show that on the 20-mile section of four-track 
road with 1,879 high signal light units there were, in 1917, 
a total of 1,453 renewals of lamps, an average effective life 
of 14%4 months. These signals had two rows burning con- 
stantly at 11-volts or 6-volts, so that practically one-half 
the lamps were in service at all times, with an actual life 
of 714 months, or 5,220 hours. Therefore, the lamp renew- 
als on a three-position unit and bottom row amount to a 
little over 12 lamps per year, at a cost for lamps and labor 
of rebasing, of about five dollars a year. 
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By the elimination of the lower row in the new aspects, 
this is reduced to 8 lights at about $4; while by the use of 
the bulb with tip this is further reduced to about $3.20, 
where lamps are burned at 11 and 6 volts. This cost will, 
in turn, be slightly increased where the lamps are burned 
at about 11-volts constantly; but the average cost is con- 
servatively figured at $3.50 yearly. 

The 13-volt 9 candle-power lamps, 
now being tried are 


burning at 914 volts, 
found to give a brighter light than the 
standard rated 12-volts 5 candle-power lamps burning at 


11-volts, but are not as efficient, consuming forty per cent 
more current, although this increase is almost negligible 
where power is available. 


balance the cost of cur- 
obtain 


The prol lem 1S, of course, to so 


nt and the lamp renewals as to the most econom- 


il proposition, which in its last analysis means saving a 
few cents on each light, which in the aggregate will amount 
oO ct ider | sum, as the us of this tvpe is extended. 
Dat t present available point to the use of a helical coil 
ry-fed lam d V-shape filament where power 

ble 

Wit! rf si Is tl ( I mM} renewals is greater. 
With 117 unit O5 lamps of 1 ndle-power have been 

d. ‘Two-thirds of the lat re burning constantly, 
o that while the effective life of the lamps is 4 months, 
th tual life is 5 months, and renewals per year per lamp 
ost $ th the tip bulb, $5.75. These lamps do.not 
requ careful adjustment, and their development is along 
the line of lower voltage with same wattage, but burning 
considerably under the rated capacitv; and as the current 
for only one lamp is broken through the relay contacts, a 


] 


nodified 


automobile lamp is well within the possibilities; 
with its rugged filament, should last a long time. 

The visibility of the signal is entirely satisfactory and its 
use is being steadily extended. The records show no false 
clear failures during the vear cited in this installation; and 
none during the three vears they have been in service which 
were chargeable to the signal. 


this, 


No errors are made in read- 
as the aspects are clearly visible up to the 
signal, while in fog the angle of the light beam can be seen 
before the lamps themselves are distinguishable. 


ing at close range, 


Government Purchasing Policies 


HE COMMITTEE of the Railway Business Association ap- 
pointed to consider government purchasing policies 
has sent the following letter entitled ““A Standard of 

Wise Prices” to the members of the association: 

Under what purchasing policy can the Railroad Admin- 
istration best determine upon prices wise in the public in- 
terest? How can manufacturers co-operate with the author- 
ities in developing a wise price standard ? 

These questions were discussed for several hours on June 
10 by the Railway Business Association’s committee on 
ernment purchasing policies. It was decided that as 
us the requisite study can be made and a draft written out- 
lining a tentative definition of price policy, such draft is to 
he placed in the hands of all members of the association with 
request for assistance in its improvement. 

Concerning prices the point of view prevailed that it was 
necessary to put one’s self in the place of the purchasing 
authorities and try to understand the problem as it presents 
itself to them, since only by doing this can the manufacturers 
make available contributions to the formulation of policy. 
It was pointed out that various commodities are produced 
and sold under conditions so diverse as to present extreme 
difficulty in applying any rule to all alike. It was also rec- 
ognized that wide differences exist in the conditions under 
which a single commodity is produced and sold by various 


gov- 
soon 
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establishments. The question of what should be included in 
costs and on what basis is moreover so complex and has so 
recently come under general and governmental discussion that 
specific recommendations at this stage are not easy to frame. 
Other aspects mentioned were those of giving weight to 
quality, character and reliability of dealers; of insuring that 
the several roads obtain the particular goods which expe- 
rience may have shown to be best adapted to local conditions; 
of affording these industries sufficient margin so that they 
may thrive and grow, performing for the country a service in 
progress as well as a service in current provision of facilities 
upon present standards; of whether it is more prudent for 
the government to tax excess profits or to seek to prevent 
them. 
The committee unanimously concurred in 
that the proposed statement concerning pri 
standards should deal with the general attit 
authorities may be assisted in developing and 


cation of sucl nstances 


; ‘ ein 
1 an attitude to speci 


lie largely in the discretion of the administr 
the director general delegates the working out 
Commercial Ethics.—Progress in elevating 
lations hetween buyer and seller was discu 
mittee, which decided to recommend to thi 
ommittee that the association favor a m 
iines “ug UE sted in a recent report ( f the Fed 
mission to penalize commercial bribery. by 
tion to make comparison it is known that th 
industry has made more rapid progress that 
other groups in the attainment of higher st 
mercial ethics. The railway supply guild as 


demns any known departures from commer 

based otherwise than on the merit and price of 

the reliability of makers. It was felt to be c 

respect that our association ally itself actively with thos 
seek some such legislation as that proposed. 

Remittances —Prompter payment for 
railroads was found still a subject of complaint in s 
quarters. The division of public service and accounts the 
railroad administration has organized an accounting commit 
tee of which the chairman is A. H. Plant, comptroller of th 
Southern Railway. The association is exchanging informa- 
tion with that committee with a view to establishing a basis 
of co-operation toward’ closing out old accounts and 
ing settlements on current transactions. 

Materials for Railway Contracts —Difficulty in obtaining 
material and fuel for use in completing contracts for delivery 
to railroads having been complained of, it was stated that 
some members had dealt satisfactorily in this respect with 
the procurement section of the division of finance and _ pur- 
chases, of which the manager is H. C. Pearce, general pur 
chasing agent of the Seaboard Air Line, Interstate Commerce 
Building, Washington. 

The committee consists of A. L. Humphrey, chairman; 
Samuel G. Allen, Irving T. Hartz, Robert F. Carr, Charles 
K. Knickerbocker, Andrew Fletcher, J. M. Hansen, Howard 
A. Gray and A. H. Mullikin. 


goods 


( xpedit- 


GERMAN RaAtLway CONDITION SeERIous.—In a_ recent 
article in the Berlin Tageblatt a member of the Reichstag, 
Herr Goethein, expresses considerable concern regarding the 
condition of the rolling stock on the German railways. He 
asserts that on one out of every five of his railway journeys 
in the last two years his travel was interrupted by delays due 
to the breaking down of engines. He attributes this to the 
substitution of steel for important copper parts. The longer 
the war lasts the more serious the condition of the means of 
communication becomes, he asserts, and’ the war can only 
be won, he points out, if the means of communication do not 


fail. 
































Development of Santa Fe Reading Room System 


Reasons for Its Establishment; Its Activities and the Good 
Results That Have Been Secured from It 


By Charles E. Parks 


Assistant Editor, the Santa Fe Magazine, Chicago. 


NE OF THE PROBLEMS that has confronted the railways 
() of the West during the’past 40 years, particularly 
those lines that traverse any great extent of desert 
or semi-arid country, has been their inability to secure and 
keep in service competent and dependable employees. Re- 
moved: from all of the refining and restraining influences 
of the more populous sections of the country, lacking often 
what we have come to regard as the necessities of life, lim- 
ited to a very narrow social life, which, at its best, was open 
to question and sometimes was even entirely lacking, it is 
not strange that employment on these western roads was not 
eagerly sought after, particularly by men of family or those 
who wished to remain permanently with a railroad. High 
wages proved no incentive, the great majority of those em- 
ployed on many divisions regarding their employment mere- 
ly as a temporary means of obtaining a living, or, because 
of the high wages, a quick way of acquiring a “stake,” and 
they were ready at the first opportunity to throw up their 
jobs and return to “God’s Country.” The boomer was a 
respectable member of society because he was largely in the 
majority. 

At the present time conditions have changed, and, while 
skilled labor—clerks, train and engine men and shop em- 
ployees—is still somewhat migratory in some sections of the 
West, as a rule, the western roads find little difficulty in 
keeping their ranks filled with efficient and contented em- 
ployees. While the marvelous growth and development of 
the western states during the past few years and the oppor- 
tunities to be found there have had their influence on the in- 
creased stability of railroad employees, nevertheless this state 
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of affairs was also largely influenced by the efforts made by 
the railroads themselves to retain in their service depend- 
able men. 

One of the means adopted towards this end by the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe is its system of reading-rooms and 
club houses. Under this system are grouped the efforts 
made by the company to instruct, entertain, amuse and keep 
its employees in a contented state of mind. This is done by 
erecting at all important*division headquarters and terminals 
reading-rooms, containing all the equipment of a modern 
clubhouse, by providing entertainments and lectures and by 
promoting the moral, social and intellectual life of its em- 
ployees and their families in every way possible. 

In this the Santa Fe differs from the majority of the large 
systems, who delegate this important work, if undertaken at 
all, to the Railroad Y. M. C. A. or a similar outside agency. 
The Railroad Y. M. C. A. operates at some of the larger 
division points on the system, such as Topeka, and Argen- 
tine, Kan., Temple and Cleburne, Tex., and Albuquerque, 
N. M., and the company has assisted in building and con- 
tributes liberally in maintaining the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
buildings, which come under the inspection of the reading- 
room department. However, most of the work of this nature 
is done by the company direct. 

The reason for this lies in the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing on the Santa Fe lines. When the road was first pro- 
jected through the West, it passed through what was prac- 
tically uninhabited territory. There were no large cities 
and the towns and villages were few and far between, so 
that when a division point or terminal was decided upon, 
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it was necessary to stake out a townsite on the desert or 
prairie adjacent to the roundhouse. It was at these locali- 
ties that a reading-room or clubhouse was most essential. 
Had the company waited for an outside organization to 
erect a club and maintain it, it is problematical whether a 
single building would have been put up. 

Illustrative of this is the case of the town of Albuquerque, 
N. M. This is one of the oldest towns in the United States 
and is not in the strict sense of the word a railroad town. 
Nevertheless, it is only within the past two years that suffi- 
cient funds were collected to enable Albuquerque to boast of 
a suitable building for the Railroad Y. M. C. A. Mean- 
while, towns like Winslow and Seligman, Ariz., Barstow 
and Needles, Cal., have been long enjoying all the benefits 
of the reading-room system. 

The reading-room system was first undertaken by the 
Santa Fe as an experiment, and as such it was unique. No 
other railroad in the country possessed anything of a simi- 
lar nature, but after a 20 year test it has conclusively proved 
its success as a necessary factor in successful railroad oper- 
ation. It was inaugurated on November 1, 1898, with the 
appointment of S. E. Busser as superintendent of reading- 
rooms. Previous to that time, and in fact from the time the 
road was built, the necessity for clubhouses for employees at 
desert division points had been recognized and some attempt 
had been made to provide them, but the buildings were few, 
little more than shacks, badly situated and poorly lighted and 
furnished. The efforts of the superintendent have been 
backed heartily by the management, and particularly by 
President Ripley, whose interest in the welfare of his em- 
ployees and good business foresight impelled him to author- 
ize the experiment. 

The superintendent of reading-rooms is responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of the reading-room system, 
which is operated as a separate department of the road. He 
‘ reports directly to the president. Statistical reports cover- 
ing attendance, expenses, etc., are submitted also to all gen- 
eral managers and general superintendents for their infor- 
mation. It is his duty to suggest and plan buildings, to 
supervise their location, to employ librarians and attendants, 
to oversee all requirements for supplies, including books 
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The Barstow, Cal., Reading Room Building 


and periodicals, to make all bookings for entertainments, 
to audit and pay all bills relative to reading-room operation 
and to exercise a general personal supervision of the work. 


Reading-Rooms 


Reading-room activities are centered about a reading- 
room or clubhouse. There are 26 of these buildings on the 
Santa Fe, representing an investment of over $450,000. The 
average cost of the buildings now being erected is approx- 
imately $30,000, while the one at Needles, Cal., the finest 
on the system, is valued at $75,000. These buildings are 
divided into two classes: reading-rooms and clubhouses, al- 
though they are all generally known as reading-rooms. 
Clubhouses differ from the reading-rooms in that they are 
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provided with sleeping-rooms and in a few cases restaurants. 

In erecting the new reading-rooms a standard type of 
structure is being adhered to whenever possible. This 
standard is a concrete pebble-dash structure, two stories in 
height with a basement, and fronted with a wide portico. 
This portico produces a mission-style effect in the archi- 
tecture. The building is usually surrounded by a well- 
kept lawn, flower-beds and trees, which give it a very home- 
like and cozy appearance. No definite architectural plan 
was followed in the earlier buildings and some of them are 
large frame buildings, while others are built of brick, three 
or four stories in height. 

In a general way each clubhouse has from 10 to 30 sleep- 
ing-rooms, furnished with all the conveniences of a me- 











Old Type of Reading Room at Needles, Cal. 


dium priced hotel. These rooms are occupied by employees 
for the nominal sum of 25 cents and the demand for rooms 
is much greater than the supply, a single room often being 
occupied three times during the twenty-four hours. At some 
points it is the custom for the despatchers’ office to give the 
librarian a lineup of the arrival and departure of trains in 
order that provisions may be made for taking care of train 
and engine crews. ‘These sleeping-rooms are located on the 
top floor of the buildings. 

On the main floor are placed the billiard and pool tables; 
the reading-room proper, containing the newspapers, peri- 
odicals and library; the card and writing rooms; the res- 
taurant, when one is maintained (Fred Harvey maintains 
restaurants for employees at all division points and ter- 
minals); the auditorium and office, also the cigar counter 
and sometimes a soft-drink fountain. In the basement are 
the toilet facilities; lockers; baths, including showers and 
often a swimming pool; the gymnasium and bowling alley. 
Some of the older buildings do not contain all of these 
facilities, but the mewer ones do. The librarian and his 
family usually have a suite of rooms in the reading-room. 

Various considerations govern the location of these read- 
ing-rooms. ‘The physical conditions existing in the terri- 
tory through which the road ran was one of the first. factors 
consulted in choosing a location. At many points on the 
Santa Fe, particularly on the lines west of Albuquerque, 
conditions of life are hard and the privileges of civilization 
are few and far away. As men with families could not be 
persuaded to remain permanently in these localities, not- 
withstanding the inducement of high wages, the company 
had to depend upon the labor of men not of the highest 
character and ability to maintain and operate the most dif- 
ficult sections of the line. The operation of a railroad over 
a mountainous district or desert requires a greater watchful- 
ness, a finer knowledge of the details of railroading and a 
truer sense of responsibility than in the older sections of 
the country and the company could not afford to entrust 
this work to inferior men, if the standard of operating effi- 
ciency was to be maintained. In such sections a reading- 
room was particularly desirable. 

Stations where operating employees were given their long- 
est layover away from home was another reason for locating 
a reading-room, partly in order to offset the vicious in- 
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fluences which were not lacking in any railroad or mining 
town in the west during the early days. It also has been 
deemed advisable to bring to bear some influences for good 
in communities which were not strictly railroad towns. 
Anything that tended to uplift the moral and social charac- 
ter of a mining town that sheltered a goodly number of 
railroad employees would be a distinct advantage to the 
company. So reading-rooms were located in several of these 
localities and what were once open towns on the Santa Fe 
are now the best communities along the line from a busi- 
ness and moral standpoint. 

From 200 to 600 employees visit each reading-room on 
the system daily, depending on the location. Desert towns 
which have few counter attractions furnish the best attend- 
ance, although it is not a problem of the reading-rooms to 
persuade the employees to attend, but rather to furnish 
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Santa Fe reading-rooms are self-supporting. The revenue 
is derived from the rent of rooms, the use of baths and the 
pool and billiard receipts. However, only a nominal charge 
is made for the use of these facilities as there is no idea of 
profit involved. The cost of operating the reading-room 
department apart from renewals, but including books, peri- 
odicals, salaries, is approximately $60,000 a year. The 
yearly charge for newspapers and magazines is about $3,- 
000, while the same amount is expended for books. 

In the libraries of the reading-rooms are approximately 
25,000 volumes, 40 per cent being fiction, 20 per cent his- 
tory, 15 per cent biography, 15 per cent technical and the 
balance miscellaneous. An average of 500 books are drawn 
each day, while the buildings are visited by nearly 9,000 
employees daily. This is approximately one-ninth of the 
total number of employees on the system. These figures 








Reading Room at Winslow, Ariz. 
Seligman, Ariz., Pool Room 


ample facilities to take care of the number of those who 
wish to take advantage of the attractions offered. 

The popularity of the reading-rooms is not confined sole- 
ly to the employees, but extends to their families. It is often 
the center of the social life of the community; it is the meet- 
ing place of the women’s social and literary clubs. In many 
reading-rooms dances are given weekly, the music being pro- 
vided by the employees, although a piano is a part of the 
equipment of every reading-room. Where the best reading- 
rooms are located the library is the only circulating library 
in the town and liberal use is made of it by the emplovees 
and their families. The auditorium is the common meet- 
ing-place of all division, information and safety meetings 
and the fact that such meetings are held in a suitable hall 
owned and maintained by the company lends somewhat of a 
family atmosphere to such gatherings. The wide porticos 
of the reading-rooms are the stamping-grounds for em- 
ployees during the summer months, at which time they are 
alive with the hum and gossip of railroad life. 

In respect to ordinary maintenance expenses, many of the 


Reading Room at Needles, Cal. 
Lower Promenade of the Barstow, 
Cal., Reading Room 


The Court of the Barstow, Cal., 
Reading Room 

The Reading Room Building at 
Winslow, Ariz. 


vary, depending upon the rush of business, a large attend- 
ance indicating that business is dull, while the employees 
have little time for recreation or amusement when business 
is brisk. At such times the sleeping-rooms are in demand. 


Entertainments 


The Bureau of Entertainments is operated as a part of the 
reading-room system and is under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of reading-rooms. The Santa Fe employs 
annually about 30 groups of entertainers, each group con- 
sisting of from 1 to 50° persons whose duties are to instruct, 
entertain and amuse the railroad’s employees at the various 
reading-room centers. Each company gives an average of 10 
entertainments during the season; some towns are visited by 
as many as 16 different companies and others by only one 
or two, the average being ten. The number of entertain- 
ments allotted to a town depends largely upon the absence 
of other forms of amusement in the section during the win- 
ter months. 

Different forms of entertainments are given, ranging 
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from an illustrated lecture on Enoch Arden by an eminent 
divine to sleight-of-hand work by a professional magician. 
Musical entertainments constitute about one-half the annual 
program and some of the best known concert compa- 
nies in the United States have made the Santa Fe reading- 
room circuit, as well as many singers and musicians of note. 
Dentists and physicians give talks on personal and social 
hygiene, while readers, impersonators and dancers are espe- 
cially welcome. One of the most popular forms of enter- 
tainments sent out is the college glee clubs, while a band 
usually makes the round each season. Entertainers also are 
sent out whose special duty is to meet and talk with the 
wives and dependents of employees and advise. them on 
domestic and social matters. 

Practically every company which is sent over the line is 
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The Railroad Y. M. C. A. Building at Albuquerque, N. M. 


received with enthusiasm by the employees and their fami- 
lies. In but very few towns is there a hall large enough to 
accommodate the numbers seeking admission, which is 
free, and nearly every entertainment witnesses a large num- 
ber turned away. 

While the high-class nature of these entertainments in- 
sures their success, the personal relation which the superin- 
tendent of reading-rooms promotes between the entertainers 
and the employees as representatives of the railroad is a con- 
tributing factor. He not only wishes them to be entertained 
but he desires them to entertain. He seeks to have the en- 
tertainers, especially if a group of college students, regarded 
as guests of the company. It is for this reason, as well as 
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on account of the mutual enjoyment obtained, that every glee 
club is given a dance at nearly every town in which it gives 
an entertainment, and every concert usually is succeeded by 
a dance. Employees are urged to show the entertainers 
around the various points of interest and make them feel at 
home while on the line. 


Results 


That the purpose of the Santa Fe reading-room system 
has been attained is evidenced by the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the work from year to year. It has always been 
a policy of the present management that the successful 
operation of a railroad depends largely on the quality of 
character. and the standard of efficiency of its employees, 
and it is towards this end that the reading-rooms are oper- 
ated. The company is not unselfish in the matter; it does 
not consider the reading-rooms charitable institutions to 
which everything is given and nothing received, nor is it 
conducting a campaign against the saloon and the gambling 
hall. Its object is very clearly indicated in the motto of the 
reading-room system: 

“Give a man a bath, a book and an entertainment that 
appeals to his mind and hopes by music and knowledge, 
and you have enlarged, extended and adorned his life; and. 
as he becomes more faithful to himself, he is more valuable 
to the company.” 

The work of the reading-rooms is measured by sound 
business principles; there is nothing Utopian about it. The 
company invests and expects results, and while there is no 
visible financial return from the investment, there is much 
evidence that the investment is earning more than a normal 
dividend. 

Call boys go first to the reading-room in search of train 
and engine men; garnishments for gambling and other im 
proper debts is a thing of the past, and it is claimed by 
some that the reading-rooms constitute the best prohibitory 
svstem of temperance in the towns in which they are located 
Encouraging the wives and children of employees to make 
use of the reading-rooms has a refining effect on the men. 
They dress better, act better and use better language, which 
result has its effect in the more courteous treatment of pas- 
sengers and shippers. It is only those who -have experi- 
enced the barrenness and deadly lack of interest in a small 
desert town during the long winter evening who can realize 
what these reading rooms and entertainments mean to the 
contentment and satisfaction of those whom circumstances 
compel to reside there. 
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The Proper Basis for A Prosperous Foreign Trade 


Some Interesting Views Told by a Man Who Has 
Spent Several Years in Asiatic Countries 


By John L. Harrison 


so busy with internal improvements that there has 

been comparatively little consideration of the condi- 
tions which have made our internal progress possible, even 
less consideration of the conditions which must be fostered 
and developed if internal prosperity is to continue, and 
almost no thought at all of the fact that this prosperity 
may be entirely lost. But the present war has set men to 
thinking and they are beginning to realize that keeping 
100,000,000 human beings housed and clothed and fed on 
the advanced standard which prevails in this country really 
involves enormous problems hardly so much as thought of 
heretofore. 

In a brief discussion of this nature many of these prob- 
lems must be hastily touched on or passed over entirely, 
but there are three closely related factors in the situation 
which must be clearly recognized by all classes of the com- 
munity—from the richest to the poorest—if the situation is 
to be dealt with intelligently. 

The first of these facts is that modern civilization is abso- 
lutely dependent on the ability of certain members of the 
community to produce a surplus—in common every day 
language—to live on less than they make. - This surplus, 
being deposited in the banking institutions of the country, 
becomes available for business efforts of one sort or another 
and is ultimately invested in fixed assets such as buildings, 
factories, railroads, etc. Americans are so accustomed to 
the idea that there should be a margin between income and 
outgo that they very generally overlook the fact that there 
are vast areas of the earth’s surface inhabited by uncounted 
millions of people, who have never been able to create a 
surplus, and who, as might therefore be expected, have never 
been able to develop living conditions at all comparable with 
those to which we are accustomed. 

The inability of these races to create a surplus is so ex- 
treme that it is no uncommon thing to find whole districts 
inhabited by millions of people, where banks, except those 
established by foreigners and operated on foreign capital, 
are practically unknown. Thus, even in the Philippine 
Islands, where the American regime has greatly improved 
economic conditions, there are any number of cities with 
populations up to from 20,000 to 30,000 which not only 
have no banks except a small and almost unused agency 
for the Postal Savings Bank but which literally have no 
money to place in a bank were one established. Within 
the last few years the Insular government has endeavored 
to establish a banking system based on deposits made by 
the Filipinos, but the fact that even under the altruistic 
guidance of the United States such a course has onlv been 
attempted within the last few years speaks volumes for the 
smallness of the surplus which is produced by the 10,000,000 
people who inhabit these islands. 

Nor is this condition exceptional. Similar conditions 
prevail throughout Asia, in much of Africa and in large 
parts of South America and are even to be observed as close 
to our own borders as in Mexico, Central America and 
Haiti. 

This lack of a surplus in these countries has been men- 
ioned at some length because, besides its effect on the in- 
‘ernal development of the races involved, it has a very im- 
ortant bearing on the establishment of commercial rela- 
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tions with countries which are in this condition—a bearing 
which has been very little discussed in this country. 

The second factor in the situation is that the facilities 
which are built out of a nation’s surplus—the machines, 
the tools, the factories, the transportation facilities, etc.— 
make it possible for a man to produce a great deal more 
than he could produce with his bare hands. The Chinese 
coolie lives in a cold hut, wears a few rags, a rice straw hat 
and a pair of wooden shoes, and eats a little musty rice and 
stale fish, while the American laborer lives in a warm house, 
is well clothed and liberally fed, because the Chinaman 
never has been able to develop enough of a surplus to en- 
able him to secure the tools he needs to work with. He 
gets a few cents a day because, when competing with his 
bare hands against a race which works with mechanical 
power and intricate machines, his producing power is ridic- 
ulously low. : 

The converse of this proposition is that with a growing 
population and a growing efficiency in mechanical devices 
there is for us the ever-present prospect of producing more 
than can be consumed. And this leads to the third phase 
of the problem which may be expressed by saying that the 
prosperity which the United States has enjoyed depends on 
keeping the whole population employed. If, then, condi- 
tions arise which make it evident that keeping the working- 
men at work will result in over production there are two 
options—to cut down production by throwing a large part_of 
the population out of work, or to develop foreign markets 
in which to dispose of the surplus. In the past the danger 
of over production has been small but it has been an in- 
creasing danger. Now it is generally recognized to be a 
well-nigh constant menace and, in fact, it is admitted by 
thoughtful men that the five years just preceding the war 
were years in which the world’s capacity for the produc- 
tion of manufactured goods exceeded the demand for them. 
Just what the world conditions in this respect will be after 
the war remains to be seen, but, no.matter what they are, 
the United States with its increasing industrial population 
and its comparatively stable agricultural production faces 
the stern necessity of either entering the foreign market with 
its surplusage of industrial production or suffering a decline 
in internal prosperity. 


How Can Foreign Trade Be Gained 


If these tenets are accepted, as they usually are by men 
who have had the privilege of enough foreign residence to 
broaden their perspective, there immediately arises the ques- 
tion as to how foreign trade can be gained and how it can 
be held. 

In reaching for a solution of this question it is natural 
to expect that the American will endeavor to find it in the 
business methods with which he is familiar. Therefore one 
cften reads that foreigners gain their hold over the business 
which they control by courtesy, tact, a knowledge of local 
languages, and customs, by offering a-better or cheaper 
product, by more care in packing and shipping. It does, 
of course, seem reasonable to suppose, for instance, that 
courtesy ought to have an influence on business, but as a 
matter of fact it may be practically disregarded. The Eng- 
lishman is a notably successful foreign trader but, on the 
other hand, notoriously discourteous to all classes of for- 
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eigners with whom he deals. Similarly a knowledge of 
the local language and local customs may be dismissed as 
of secondary importance. These and similar matters have 
some influence on business but this influence has been greatly 
over-emphasized in most discussions of this subject. 

To the ordinary American manufacturer it usually seems 
even more preposterous to assert that the price of goods 
offered has only a secondary influence on the demand for 
them. Price and quality are, in the markets in which he 
deals, considerations of first importance. Why not in the 
foreign market also? 


A Question of Terms 


The answer brings us back to the first proposition set 
down in this discussion and namely that in very large parts 
of the world there is not enough local money to permit of 
the purchasing of goods which are offered except under 
terms which will permit of the payment for them out of 
profits to be derived from their use. Thus, if a China- 
man wants a sugar mill or a rice mill or a few miles of 
railroad, he cannot buy them outright because he does not 
have the necessary money. Neither has he a local bank 
as the American in a similar need has, from which to secure 
the necessary credit. To obtain the machine which he de- 
sires he must, therefore, go to some one who not only can 
sell him the machine but can also extend the credit which 
he must have. Under such conditions the buyer must, of 
necessity, be more interested in terms than he is in price. 
Thus, if he can secure a good sugar mill, of the type he 
wants, for $10,000 in cash; a fair one for $12,000, one 
third cash, one third at the end of a year, and the balance 
at the end of two years, and a poor sugar mill of about the 
same type, for $15,000, $1,000 down and $2,000 a year 
thereafter until paid for, he will have to take the poor mill 
‘in nine cases out of ten because that is the only one which is 
offered on terms which he can meet. 

We therefore arrive at the first principle underlying suc- 
cessful foreign business, which is credit. Where equipment 
is to be sold it must be sold on credit or, for the most part, 
it will not be sold at all and the nearer the terms approach 
to permitting payment out of the profits to be derived from 
the use of the equipment, the more fully the market can be 
controlled and developed. 

The second step in the development of a successful for- 
eign business, a step almost equally at variance with estab- 
lished American custom, but equally important, is the con- 
trol of the business done by creditors. Standards of busi- 
ness ethics differ in different parts of the world, but money 
loaned or credits extended must always be protected. There- 
fore, it is customary and, in fact, reasonable to impose on 
the purchaser of the sugar mill above referred to a lien on 
all crops with the double proviso that during the period 
of his indebtedness he must dispose of all of the mill’s prod- 
uct through the agency dictated by the firm to which he is 
indebted and that he may not extend his liabilities without 
permission from this firm. The first of these provisos is 
imposed to insure enough control of the product of the mill 
to enable the seller to be sure of making his collections, the 
second to protect the seller from the natural tendency of 
ambitious men to overdevelop their business. These are the 
theoretical justifications for these impositions. The actual 
reason for entering these requirements is that thev insure 
the control of the marketing of the product and insure a 
control of any future business either in enlargements or in 
repairs. By this*procedure not only is the original sale 
made to yield an eventu?l profit but the business of handling 
the product of the machines which are sold is made to vield 
a further and an even more important profit as well as to 
develop other business and freight for the support of the 
necessary shipping companies. 

The rem‘fications of such a system when once it is well 
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established are many, but when once established, they are 
very powerful. The machinery company enters a com- 
munity and begins to sell machines on long time credit. 
The men who buy these machines contract to do their busi- 
ness through an export and import house which is located 
there for that purpose. To take this product to the foreign 
market for sale, ships are sent out and to make the trip pay 
they carry out cotton goods, notions, etc., which are sold to 
local merchants, also.on long time credit, with the proviso that 
these merchants will do business with no other firm as long: 
as credit is extended. In this way, every bit of business 
done is made to yield other business, and all of it is made 
to find a market for the industrial production of the home- 
land and to return valuable products to the homeland. 
Courtesy, tact, and knowledge of local customs, even 
quality, have little or nothing to do with the success of the 
venture, for there is little or no competition. The firm which 
can extend the credit can control the business, and none of 
these other factors begin to count until there is competition 
in the extension of credit, a condition until recently prac- 
tically unknown and one not likely to prevail after the war. 


Importance of Banking Facilities 


And over all of this organization stands the local branch 
of the great home bank. The bank gives the credit which 
these firms must extend and looks after the soundness of 
these business transactions. In short, as well as acting as 
banker for the business colony, the banker really acts as 
auditor and confidential representative of the home office 
of all of the locally represented business houses. 

But beside the function of extending credit, with which 
Americans are pretty familiar, and with the business of sell- 
ing exchange which is less understood and the work of 
keeping a watchful eye over the activities of all of the repre- 
sentatives of the home companies which deal through it, 
such banks have the general supervision of the development 
of trade with the homeland. It must be borne in mind that 
such banks do not exist for the good of the country in which 
they are located but for the good of the country whose busi- 
ness interests they represent. Therefore, they do not lend 
money for the general development of the country in which 
they are located. They extend credit to their own nationals 
as it is needed in order to carry on business in the region 
where they are located but not to the foreigner or to the native 
for any purpose whatsoever. To what extent this is true 
may be judged from the following. Some years ago, in 
order to develop his automobile sales business, one of the 
largest American dealers in Manila tried to secure a line of 
credit from a British bank there located. His business did 
not compete with any British business there established, or 
about to be established, yet the credit was promptly denied 
on the ground that British foreign banks existed for the 
sole purpose of stimulating British business and that this 
man’s business did not in any way help British business. 
The matter was. finally said to have been adjusted by an 
agreement between the manufacturer of one of the cars for 
which this man was the local representative and the bank, 
the manufacturer agreeing to keep on deposit in the New 
York branch of this British bank an amount of money equal 
to the credit extended to the Manila representative! 

Beside this the foreign bank has another function which 
it ought always to exercise with judgment and with great 
care—namely, the function of stimulating business with th: 
homeland without stimulating ultimate destructive compe 
tition with the homeland. It has been pointed out that for 
lack of a surplus the Chinaman and similarly situated races 
cannot buy the tools which they must have in order to com- 
pete with us. They lack railroads, they lack factories and 
shops, they lack iron foundries and steel mills—in short, 
they lack all sorts of modern industrial equipment. But 
many of these races do not at all lack brains and if th 
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wealth and the productive power of a nation such as our 
own is set to work in the unrestricted development of such 
things for these races, these races will shortly be in a posi- 
tion to produce surplus wealth and then to dispute with us 
the economic advantage which we now hold. So the banker 
in the foreign branch sits in his office and surveying the 
local field weighs in his mind the problem as to whether this 
or that or the other will be too profitable to the purchasers. 
Whether it will be a step. toward the loss of future business 
because it will tend to abolish the need for future business. 
Whether, in short, it is more in the interest of the region in 
which he resides or the race which he represents and if, in 
his mind, the advantage is against his own people he promptly 
stops the business. ' 

All this may seem cold and harsh. It is cold and harsh— 
but looking after the interests of 100,000,000 people is a 
cold, unsympathetic proposition and if approached from 
any other standpoint some of that 100,000,000 will most 
surely suffer. That foreign trade must be developed, there 
can be no doubt. That it may be developed and held by 
the methods here outlined is demonstrated by the history of 
the nations most experienced in foreign trade. But that it 
is a dangerous matter to develop the business of a foreign 
nation to a point where it will threaten the life of our own 
should be self-evident. So the banker sits in his office and 
stops those sales out of which dangerous progress may result, 
and aids in the development of the business which will dis- 
pose of the products of the homeland without developing 
conditions which may eventually prove a menace. Such a 
course is arbitrary and not pleasant to contemplate—but the 
final result of any policy of unrestrictedly developing for- 
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is a safe rule—and go nowhere else! Accept their dictation 
as to the limits on business—there hasn’t been much dicta- 
tion by American banks but there will be more—and re- 
member that by so doing some of the business of today may 
be lost, but that tomorrow must be protected as well as today! 


The Use of Light Military Railways 


HE DEFEAT OF GERMANY depends to a large extent upon 
Ei the skill and the efficient manner in which the light 
military railroads at the front are operated by our 
military forces. No army can exist without its light railroads 
today. They are an immediate and necessary adjunct just 
to the rear of the trenches where they support the fighting 
front. They are easily operated and quickly laid. In 1914, 
while all military authorities realized that transportation 
must be the backbone of any campaign, it was thought that 
the standard-gage road, supplemented by the usual strategic 
cailways would fulfill all requirements, both in the rear and 
at the front. It was soon found this would not work. The 
“front” was far too temporary for the cumbersome and per- 
manent works of peace-time railroading. So the stand- 
ard broad gage system retreated from the trenches, to make 
way for the nimbler and more serviceable light railways. 
Back of the entire allied battle line, there is a zone from 
four to five miles wide within which a perfect net of light 
railways, running over two foot tracks, performs almost the 
entire function of transportation. The broad gage trains 
bring their freight, food, equipment, munitions and men to 
the beginning of the light railroads, just outside of the or- 
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An Armored Locomotive for Light Railway Work 


eign markets, especially Asiatic markets, is nothing short of 
unmentionable. 

As a final word the writer wishes to point out that a firm 
desiring to enter the foreign market should do so only where 
and when it can secure adequate banking facilities. It is 
practically useless to try to establish selling agencies until 
the proper credit is available. Don’t try to establish a for- 
eign business in the way that a home business is estab- 
lished. It can’t be done! If those who are ambitious to 
try will remember that foreign business, especially in mar- 
kets like the Asiatic markets, is conducted in the interest 
of the selling nation—not at all or at best only secondarily 
in the interest of the buying nation—one of the vital reasons 
for the difficulties which will be encountered, may become 
apparent. Go where there are established American banks 


dinary cannon range. From that point the small trains carry 
and distribute their load practically into the trenches them- 
selves. 

The United States is not a pioneer in military light rail- 
roading. Our system is borrowed very largely from the 
French and British. Here and there, however, we have in- 
corporated well-tested ideas, developed in our own railroad 
or engineering experience. We are using the French 60 
centimeter tracks, and in the main we have not indulged in 
“new fangled notions.” Our light engines are American 
built, consisting of three sizes and two types—the gaso- 
lene engine, which operates over the tracks in the daylight 
when coal smoke would attract the attention of the enemy ; 
and the heavier steam locomotive, which is used at night. 
One of these steam engines weighs about 23,100 Ibs. on its 
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driving wheels. The gas engines are geared to a locomotive 
drive. ‘The 30 hp. size weighs 4 tons and the 50 hp. size 
7 tons. : 

The track for the light railways can be laid fast enough to 
enable our forces to pursue a retreating army. This has ac- 
tually been accomplished both by the British and the Germans. 
With sufficient forces and under highly favorable conditions 
the claim for track laying is 10 miles per day. Obviously, 
track laying under shell fire is difficult work. The con- 
struction of five hundred feet across a certain exposed stretch 
may be a more creditable day’s work than 5 miles in a quieter 
zone. Camp Humphreys, the big new engineers camp in 
Virginia, was built by light railways, during the severe 
storms of last winter. New railway regiments there were 
considered to have done well with half a mile of track per 
day. Under ordinary circumstances a mile or so a day can 
be called a fair average. 

The light railways are always busy moving up supplies, 
carting back the debris from fresh trenches and in general 
making the fighting front “right.” Sometimes a whole train 
will be blown away by a direct hit from the enemy. If the 
tracks are damaged they are soon repaired and shortly an- 
other train will be jogging along at an uninterrupted rate of 
6 miles an hour. They can speed up if necessary. At the 
testing grounds in New Jersey they have made as much as 
30 miles per hour. In any event these light railroads are 
subject to all the conditions met with on a standard railroad. 
Their collisions, however, are not as serious, and their wrecks 
are quickly righted. The motive power falls short on heavy 
grades, but the trains are so light they can be hoisted up an 
incline and coupled to a waiting engine above. 

The light railways are camouflaged; about everything at 
the front works under camouflage, but they are neither noise- 
less nor without vibration, and they can’t leave their rails 
with any satisfaction. They must keep at work almost 
wholly without protection, save that from our own artillery, 
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It Takes a Light Railway to Make Short Cuts Like This 


though when necessary the engines can be armored against 
rifle and machine gun fire. So the light railway regiments 
of the engineers, of the construction, operating and shop 
branches, have all the dangers of battle without many com- 
pensating chances for the return of favors. 

There are two main means of transportation at the front; 
the light railways and the trucks. When the ground is so 
torn by hurricane fire that the railways can no longer operate, 
the big motor trucks come into action. The trucks at the 
firing line are for emergency transportation. In wet weather 
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they slip and slide. They clutter up the line of march and 
they tear their own roadbeds to pieces in almost no time. The 
light railway does none of these things. It stays where it is 
placed, it makes and conserves its own roadbed, and even 
the gas engine, running over the 25-lb. rails develops greater 
power than the best truck. 

The value of the light military railroad may be gaged 
from the fact that it is far too valuable for use anywhere 
except right at the front. The technique of operation is 
highly finished now, though the tactical use of these rail- 
ways will doubtless be modified and specialized. As the war 
itself develops transportation looms ever larger as one of the 
great determining factors. 


A Grab Bucket for a Ditcher 


ONSIDERABLE USE is being made of grab or clam-shell 
C buckets as auxiliary equipment on railroad ditching ma- 
chines. These buckets do not supplant the regular dip- 

pers supplied with this equipment, but they serve as alternative 
tools to be used where they serve the purpose more efficiently. 
In tough, stiff excavation the steam shovel dipper is, of 

















Ditcher with Grab Bucket Placed Between Two Dirt Cars 
for Rapid Unloading 


course, much more effective than a clam-shell bucket, but 
for rehandling material as in unloading cars or in picking 
up material stored in piles, the clam-shell is far superior to 
the dipper. In general cleaning up work clam shells are also 
more rapid than the steam shovel dipper. 

The clam-shell bucket equipment enables the ditcher to 
coal locomotive tenders from hopper cars. It also makes 
it possible to use the ditcher for handling material at any 
distance below the level of the track whereas the dipper can 
only be used within a limited distance below the rail level. 
The photograph shows the ditcher equipped with the clam- 
shell bucket placed between two flat cars for use in unload- 
ing material alongside the track. The dipper used in this 
case is the 34-yard Blaw “Speedster” type bucket, manu- 
factured by the Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GERMAN RaILway TRAFFIC among the Rhine towns is 
greatly disorganized owing to the number of wounded arriv- 
ing daily from the French front in hospital trains. Press 
despatches state that trains from Germany are arriving at the 
Swiss frontier many hours late. 
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The airplane mail arrived at Belmont Park, New York 
City, on Tuesday, July 16, in two hours, ten minutes, from 
Washington. The distance is about 230 miles, making the 


‘average speed about 106 miles an hour. 


President Wilson, by executive order, has suspended the 
provisions of the eight-hour law as applying to mechanics 
and laborers on contracts in connection with the construction 
and maintenance of the Alaska railroad. 


The Consolidated Ticket Office of the United States Rail- 
road Administration at Salt Lake City, was opened for busi- 
ness on July 8. It is in the old ticket office of the Union 
Pacific and the Oregon Short Line in the Hotel Utah. All 
other ticket offices in that city have been closed. 


The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, according to an 
announcement made this week by the president, W. G. Lee, 
now has in the army and navy 11,533 of its members. More 
than 2,200 of these men entered the service during the month 


of June. The brotherhood’s insurance department carries paid 


up policies for these members. 


Sugar bowls are to be banished from the tables of dining 
cars and passengers will receive not more than two half 
lumps or one teaspoonful per meal. This information is 
given out by B. S. Harvey, of Chicago, chairman of the 
administrative committee of Dining Car Superintendents 
which was formed to co-operate with the Food Administra- 
tion. 


Representatives of short line railroads throughout the 
country will hold a meeting in Washington on August 7, at 
the call of .Bird M. Robinson, president of the American 
Short Line Railroad Association, to take steps to secure a 
reconsideration by the Director General of Railroads of the 
status of the short lines, most of which were relinquished 
from federal control before July 1. 


Employees of the American Railway Express Company, 
at Richmond, Va., resumed work on July 20, following a 
brief strike, in which they complained of their wages. A 
mediator from Washington visited Richmond, and it is said 
that these express employees are to have the eight-hour 
day, the other improvements in their conditions, similar to 
what has been ordered by the Administration for employees 
of the railroads. 


The pensioners retired from service by the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada during the past ten years have numbered 
1,277, and the company’s expenditure in pension payments 
during that time have amounted to $2,000,000. On the Grand 
Trunk, all officers and employees are retired at 65 years, 
though in special cases, under certain conditions, after 20 
years’ service, at the age of 60. The minimum pension is 
$200 yearly. The basis of the pension, one per cent for each 
year of continuous service, is calculated on the highest aver- 
age rate of earnings during any ten consecutive years. 


Schools for Ticket Sellers 


Under the direction of three passenger traffic committees 
af the United States Railroad Administration, schools are 
to be started to educate men and women, and particularly 
women, to become competent ticket sellers and information 
clerks at the consolidated Railroad Administration ticket 
offices and at stations, particularly at union stations. There 
will be no tuition charge and a nominal compensation will 
probably be allowed to cover necessary expenses. Except 
by the fact that there is a shortage of help for this work, no 
student at any of these schools will be assured of a position. 
Students who are appointed to positions will have to start at 
from $75 to $85 a month. As they become more experienced 
they will be advanced, and the maximum rate will be $150 or 
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$160 a month. Traffic men will be detailed from the several 
railways, from time to time, to take turns as instructors of 
the classes. It is supposed that from 10 to 50 students can 
be taken care of at one school. 


Freight Car Thieves 


Freight car thieves do not always steal from freight cars; 
they take the goods before the shipper gets them into the 
hands of the railroad. Before a court in Philadelphia on 
July 18, five men and one woman were held in large bail for 
robbery of goods by misdelivery. According to the reports, 
the teamsters carrying freight from a yarn factory, to be 
delivered at a railroad station, were in league with thieves 
who got them to deliver the freight at a place fixed up to 
resemble a freight station, where a forged bill-of-lading was 
given, and whence the goods were taken to a “fence.” The 
reports say that about $32,000 worth of goods have been 
stolen. 


Telegraph and Telephone Lines Taken by Government 


All telegraph and telephone systems within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, including their equipment, materials 
and supplies, etc., are to be taken over by the government 
on August 1, in accordance with a proclamation issued by 
the President on Tuesday, July 23, under the authority of 
the joint resolution recently passed by Congress, for the 
period of the war. The proclamation directed that the super- 
vision, possession, control and operation of these systems: 
shall be exercised by the Postmaster General, A. S. Burleson, 
through the present owners and organizations, so long and te 
such extent and in such manner as he shall determine. 

Mr. Burleson issued a statement in which he said that it 
was his intention to move slowly and consult freely with the 
present managements. It is his intention to disturb condi- 
tions as little as possible. There would be no change affect- 
ing press wire service, he said, except where it might be im- 
proved. 

Because of questions of foreign ownership involved, no 
immediate action will be taken concerning cables and radio 
telegraphs. The Navy Department now exercises a strict 
censorship over the cable and wireless systems. 

While there are but two important telegraph systems in 
the United States, it is said that there are about 9,000 tele- 
phone companies. The operation or control of what are 
commonly called farmers’ telephone lines will be interfered 
with only for the purpose of facilitating their connections 
with the longer lines. 


Joint Operations on the Pacific Coast 


In a statement authorized by W. G. McAdoo, director 
general of railroads, at San Francisco a few days ago, in- 
formation was made public relative to changes in operating 
methods which are being introduced on Western lines. The 
lines of the Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific will be 
used as a double track for a distance of 186 miles in Nevada. 
The Southern Pacific line has heavier traffic eastbound as a 
rule than westbound, whereas the Western Pacific has much 
lighter traffic eastbound than westbound. Common use of 
the two makes it practical to partly balance the tonnage. It 
was also decided that the Western Pacific would be used so 
far as possible for business between the Coast and Salt Lake, 
which avoids hauling freight through Ogden to get to or 
from Salt Lake. In California, the Western Pacific freight 
is now floated across San Francisco Bay, but in the future it 
will move over the Southern Pacific Dumbarton bridge across 
the lower end of the bay and will be taken by rail to and from 
San Francisco in the same manner as the freight moving over 
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the Southern Pacific lines, dispensing with the use of the 
Western Pacific’s boats. 

The Santa Fe, the Western Pacific and the Southern Pa- 
cific will use jointly the Southern Pacific’s facilities at Oak- 
land Pier. The one-day ferry line will serve for the three 
companies’ passenger business. This will do away with the 
Santa le between Point Richmond and San 
Francisco, and the Western Pacilic’s boats between Oakland 
and San Francisco. 

A study is being made of-the situation in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is the desire of the city of Los Angeles that freight 
business be taken off Alameda street if possible. There is 
a tendency to congestion on the Southern Pacific lines be- 
tween Yuma and El which it is proposed to relieve 
by using the El & Southwestern and the Southern 
Pacific as double track line for 40 miles east of Tucson. 


boat service 


Paso 
Paso 


The Reorganization of Railway Business Association 

Secretary Frank W. Noxon of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation has sent a letter to the members concerning the recent 
meeting of that body at which its reorganization was effected 
and new officers were elected, in which he says: 

“Reorganization of the Railway Business Association to 
meet the new conditions was accomplished by the general 
executive committee at the regular quarterly meeting in New 
York, June 19. This was pursuant to a resolution adopted 
by the association at its annual meeting in Chicago, April 
8. giving the general executive committee power to act upon 
recommendations of the committee on nominations and or- 
ganization, President Alba B. Johnson, whose election 
became effective May 27, presided. 

“The committee on nominations and organization, J. S. 


Coffin, chairman, brought in the detailed revision of the 
by-laws. The aim of the changes is to distribute work hith- 


erto largely performed by the president by establishing a 
system of committees and enlarging the responsibilities of 
the. secretary. The number of appointive executive members 
is increased from 24 to 27. Four committees were authorized 
—‘finance and administration’ (to supervise internal associa- 
tion management), ‘government purchasing policies,’ ‘rail- 
ways after the. war,’ and ‘action’—the last to promote results 
along the line of policies when adopted. 

“One of the provisions of the new by-laws is that the presi- 
dent upon retirement becomes a permanent honorary vice- 
president. 

“President Johnson announced that the following ap- 
pointive members of the general executive committee had 
resigned or declined re-appointment because of government 
service: Lieut-Col. Robert P. Lamont, assistant to chief of 
ordnance procurement; Waldo H. Marshall, assistant to chief 
of ordnance production; J. L. Replogle, director of steel 
purchases, War Industries Board; Geo. T. Smith, treasurer, 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

“The roster of officers elected and of appointive officers 
and committees, so far as announced, is shown below. 

“Mr. Post was re-elected national councilor in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. It was announced that 
Mr. Post has become chairman of the railroad committee of 
the national chamber. 

“Written and oral suggestions by members of the associ- 
ation for improvement of methods in the buying department 
of the railroad administration were referred to the committee 
on government purchasing policies. Additional communica- 
tions can be addressed to the secretary at the association 
office, 30 Church street, New York.” 


OFrFicerRS AND PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEES 


President—Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia, president of the Baldwin Loco- 


motive Works 


Honorary vice-president—Geo. A. Post, New York, president of the Stand 
ard Coupler Co en : , 
Vice-presidents—Walter H. Cottingham, Cleveland; W. B. Leach, Boston; 


E. B. Leigh, Chicago; J. C. Bradlev, Buffalo; Robert F, Carr, Chicago; A. 
L. Humphrey, Pittsburgh, and G. W. Simmons, St. Louis. ‘ 

Executive members—S. P. Bush, Columbus; W. E. Clow, Chicago; J. S. 
Coffin, New York; S. M. Curmen, Philadelphia; Otis H. Cutler, 
New York: Wenrv Elliot. East St. i Andrew Fletcher, New 
York: Howard A. Gray, Chicago; Irving T. Hartz, Chicago; F. T. Heffel- 
finger, Minneavolis: H. H. Hewitt, New York; J. M. Hookins, Chicago; 

_ M. Kittredge, Dayton; Charles K. Knickerbocker, Chicago; Frank_ J. 
Lanahan, Pittsburgh; Stephen C. Mason, Pittsburgh; A. H. Mulliken, Chi- 
cago: Randolph Ortman. Chicago; W. G. Pearce, New York; F. A. Poor, 
Chicago: S. F. Pryor, New York; W. W. Salmon, Rochester; H. H. West- 
inehouse, New York, and W. W. Willits, Chicago. 


ours; 
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Secretary, Frank W. Noxon; treasurer, M. S. Clayton; executive assistant, 
P. Harvey Middleton. 

Committee on finance and administration—H. H. Westinghouse, New 
York, chairman; J. S. Coffin, New York; H. H. Hewitt, New York. 

Committee on government purchasing policies: A. L. Humphrey, Pitts 
burgh, chairman; A. H. Mulliken, Chicago; Samuel G. Allen, New York; 
Robert F. Carr, Chicago; Andrew Fletcher, New York; Howard A. Gray, 
Chicago; Irving T. Hartz, Chicago, and Charles K. Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Committee on railways after the war—W. W. Salmon, Rochester, chait 
man; A. H. Mulliken, Chicago; J. C. Bradley, Buffalo; E. B. Leigh, Chi 
cago; Stephen C. Mason, Pittsburgh; W. G. Pearce, New York, and H. H. 
Westinghouse, New York. 

Committee on action—A. H. Mulliken, chairman; A. L. 
W. W. Salmon. 


Humphrey, and 


Traveling Engineers’ Association 


In connection with the annual meeting of the Traveling 
Engineers’ Association to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, September 10 to 13, the Railway Equipment Manu- 
facturers will have an exhibit. Applications for space are 
being sent out this week by C. W. Floyd Coffin, of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, 30 Church street, New 
York, who is secretary of the supply men’s body. In his 
letter to the supply men, Mr. Coffin says: “The Traveling 
Engineers’ Association expects its convention this year to be 
the largest in attendance it has ever held, and I believe it is 
equally important that the various supply companies will 
be well represented at this time, as this is the first oppor- 
tunity afforded them to present their material to the many 
representatives of the United States Railroad Administration 
who are sure to be in attendance.” 


Suppression of Freight Thieves 


Philip J. Doherty, manager of the Property protection section 
of the law division of the Railroad Administration, following a 
conference with railroad officers in New York City on Tuesday 
last, has organized a local New York police district. The plan 
calls for the placing of the head of the police bureaus in con- 
stant touch with the Department of Justice, all local detective 
agencies and the chief of police, in New York and Jersey City. 

A local committee was appointed to supervise police and de- 
tective work, consisting of Joshua B. Gray of the Central of New 
Jersey, William A Humphreys of the New York Central, J. R. 
McMahon of the New Haven, H. L. Denton of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, J. H. Lambertson of the Erie, Edward Beattie of the 
Lackawanna and George Spender of the Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Doherty in addressing the conference said that the numerous 
crimes now reported were due to the acceptance of undesirable 
employees by the railroads last winter owing to the labor 
shortage. 

“Well into the summer there was an unparalleled volume of 
thefts of large shipments by professionals and gunmen sent out 
by crooked receivers and ‘fences’ to rob cars. . . . It was almost 
impossible to catch the criminals. Many times, by connivance 
with railroad employees, cars with valuable loads were placed 
at isolated points, the better to aid the robbery.” 

Mr. Doherty plans to accomplish numerous reforms: the 
strengthening of railroad police agencies where offences are 
recurrent; packing shipments so that any tampering will be 
shown at once; printed warnings on every package that ten years 
penalty may follow its theft; more adequate fastenings and seal 
records by carriers; a close and accurate checking of conditions 
of shipments at receiving, transfer and terminal points; publicity 
to show the extent of Government interest in prosecutions; gen- 
era! vigilance in co-operation with municipal police, and stimula- 
tion of patriotic interest on the part of the people in apprehending 
offenders. 

There is a proposal that truckmen employ as drivers only such 
men as are willing to work under bond. Much of the actual 
losses sustained by the companies came from the method, seem- 
ingly quite prevalent, whereby railroad thieves and truck drivers 
enter into a partnership to steal goods from freight yards. 

Referring to the laxity of local magistrates, whose imposition 
of very mild penalties has thwarted the railroad police in many 
places, Mr. Doherty said: 

“Some of these crimes have an extremely prejudicial influence 
upon the community. Because a large percentage of their crimes 
are participated in by railroad employees, local branches and 
officers of labor organizations in some instances have aided in 
the defense of criminals of this class. Even since Government 
control of railroads, strikes have been threatened unless thieves 
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caught red-handed were released from arrest and reinstated in 
railroad employ. A strike to assist criminals is an unspeakable 
monstrosity at any time, or against any employer. But think of 
such a strike aimed at the coercion of the Government! Such 
action is a direct affront to the best friend of labor and humanity 
that this country has ever entrusted with its destinies, the present 
President of the United States, now operating the railroads of 
the Nation. 


Association of Railway Claim Agents 


The annual meeting of the Association of Railway Claim 
Agents will be held at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on July 30. 
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Railway Returns for May 
yf the railways of the United 
a decrease as compared with 


The net operating income 
States for May was $73,526,125, 
May, 1917, of $19,000,000, according to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s monthly bulletin. While all items of 
revenue except mail showed increases, the expenses continue 
to show a larger increase. For five months of the calendar 
year the net operating income was $217,018,333, as compared 
with $345,905,368 in 1917. 

This summary covers only roads having operating reve- 
nues above $1,000,000 for the year ended December 31, 1917. 
[Includes 180 Class I roads and 15 switching and Terminal 
companies. | 


















































SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS OF LARGE ROADS—FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 
UNITED STATES Eastern District 
< : ans , . 2er mile ee “?p er mile 
Amount of road oper ated \mount of road oper ated 
a2 A es eee ee = t 
Item “1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 “1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated..........ceee0e 233,029.13 231,801.46 59,380.07 59,072.47 
Revenues: ? me meer es c : 
LER ee OR ee rN 3262,767,806  $251,929,055 $1,128 $1,087 $111,918,294 $2,072 — $1,895 
3 IND ick pdid a wicenciulecnadromdee dae 79,184,423 61,288,774 340 264 34,323.0 27,052,296 578 458 
Be aie Sank ia coewain bkye ederim 47562,564 4:994,881 20 22 780,41 1,956,284 30 33 
 MENINMNIR \5G.cooreSathce wicpteatatase lara live w 6 Apis W & of ara eden ee 10,232,560 8,878,007 44 38 4,936,432 4,305,393 83 73 
6. A ether tVasapartatson «656. i.e. 6:6: 6ccsd ss cewas ame 10,331,665 9,979,850 44 43 6,007,764 5,699,156 101 96 
NS RES SE ne Cer aera a ee er 10,824,500 8,611,010 46 37 9,139,925 4,860,884 103 82 
ee RE oo Goo 0 Cesc oa Bue-e chadavanes 491,220 349.598 2 2 )2 176,037 4 3 
Oe N*M  e  o5 5 aac oo ore grotto o-Oaneiphardteue 152,634 126,887 1 1 2 75,381 1 1 
10. Railway operating revenues.................. 378,242,104 345,904,288 1,623 1,492 176,382,111 155,892,96 2,970 2,639 
Expenses: Me 
11. Maintenance of way and structures............ 49,310,046 41,060,849 212 177 0,114,991 16,716,095 339 283 
12. Maintenance of equipment... ......cccssccceces 74,704,753 57,877,093 321 250 36,913,227 27,798,248 622 471 
aes MEE ialtaasiaig tarda alla ote win Si ake a0. 0: Ssh Wee wseie ea aee 4,027,961 5,453,759 17 24 1,910,026 2,036,859 32 35 
BA, REI: oo civaicienivic<haeein@ is woe e mote owners 146.488,732 124,180,933 629 536 71,553,601 61,409,895 1,205 1,040 
15. Miscellaneous operations ..........cccscccesces 3,111,318 2,721,831 13 12 1,496,512 1,268,128 2 21 
Be I 8S oe ic ence tar ch crane Gita erasaiscraiwn Sigya brags 8,470,987 7,965,578 36 34 3,763,969 3.494.694 63 59 
7, tn ansportation for investment—Cr.............. 591,494 573,097 3 3 54,897 54,507 1 1 
18. Railway operating expenses...........-00200ie0+ 285 523,303 238,686,946 1,225 1,030 35,697,429 112,669,412 —=«-2,285 1,908 
19. Net revenue from railway operations.......... . 92,719,801 “107, 217, 342 398 462 40,684,682 43,223 551 685 731 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War Taxes’)... 15 700,971 ea 68 62 6,319,186 5,795,431 107 98 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues...............-%. 39,889 0,555 rer ain ede’ 17,277 15,569 =e 
22. Railway OpePAtiNg MNCOME 6.0.52 ~ 66.666. 06s0eeesews 76,978,941 92,775, 128 330 400 34, 348, 219 37 412, 551 = 633 
Sat Se, CI ng So Ss. cin siaibedies'o ele eaare *2,.610, 098 798, 894 “*11 3 *4 104, 558 be 42 23, 824 ~ *69 *4] 
24. toamt tacwity vent Cie. Bal.) «26:6 %.6s00scecaues 842,718 1,006,514 4 4 441,183 655,907 7 11 
25, Wat of tems OB, 29 Gelb 96. i esis nes ecsieien 73,526,125 92,567,508 315 399 29,802,478 34,332,820 __ 502 58] 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revs..% 75.49 ~ 69.00 Skis beware 76.93 72.27 He ae 
SouTHERN DistTRIcT WEsTERN District 
na — ———_—~—— —_—__—— — — ae sontaei a 
_ Per mile Per. salle 
Amount of road operated Amount of road operated 
aia aaa | i, 
Item 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 - 1918 1917 
1. Average number miles operated............e00- 42,957.26 42,738. RR pote 130,691.80 LEDS” =—- se ralctey See 
Rev enues: 7 ; i ae 
re ane eee Pee. °41,340,275 $38,019,452 $962 $890 $98,400,287 $101,991,309 $753 $785 
Bn MEMES ccc ciaciots Ge Oo asian eieeataeh esis eee 14,066,865 8,600,621 327 201 "30, 794,533 25,635,857 236 197 
ae ee Le, che seared au eweneeTe 722,514 748,710 17 18 2'059,569 2,289,887 16 18 
BR os ara a wie sine sles aws sine aes aus toad 1,286,580 1,211,087 30 28 4,009,548 3,361,527 30 26 
GC. A GEREE  TAROTIMROR en ie 50 5. cnkiv co creicinwes 817,966 741,075 19 18 3,505,935 3,539,619 27 27 
a EES SA ee ere ree 1,383,318 952,110 32 22 3,301,257 2,798,016 25 21 
$. Joint facility—Cr... 200s. ces ccecnecrecececesee 127,345 . 76,916 3 2 111,373 96,645 1 1 
Se Rs oie ae Sec. tise A eniande cata tes 14,954 23,397 sche 1 52,418 oy ree ea 
10. Railway operating revenues........ccccccccecs 59 72 29 909 50,326,574 1,390 1,178 142,130,084 139,684,751 ~ 1,088 1.075 
Expenses: cor =a iain piee 
11. Maintenance of way and structures............ 7,091,390 5,751,263 165 135 22.103,665 18,593,491 169 143 
12. Maintenance of equipment................ee00. 11,791,673 9,706,145 275 227 25,999,853 20,372,700 199 157 
at INES s.cind ss cant tverwter capratelarousiradaie We a ekl bie ehbca een 691.201 1,036,434 16 24 1,426,734 2,380,466 11 18 
Se eee MAINED 5 nine Sunita: didi ig Ads vik aaiins SS erec iowa 21,926,378 16,881,185 510 395 53,008,753 45,889,853 406 353 
15. Miscellaneous Operations «.6..iccscceccccccoacs 279,016 250,505 7 6 .335,790 1,203,198 10 9 
Be I Societe tin tear itr cmpavadeie) nie, rattate <siS-0 re cahetaietaes 1,302,380 1,182,267 30 28 3,404,638 3,288,617 26 26 
17. Transportation for investment—Cr.............. 47,367 120,982 1 3 489,230 397,608 4 3 
18. Railway operating expenses..........0-0seeecees 43,034,671 34,686,817 1,002 812  106,790,20. 91,330,717 817 703 
19. Net revenue from railway operations........... “16, 695, 238 ~ 15,639,757 388 366 35.339,881 48. 354, 034 271 "372 
20. Railway tax accruals (excluding “War Taxes’’).. 2,256. 237 2,188,465 52 51 7,125,548 6 407, 763 ~ ae 49 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues...............00. 7,375 9,945 oF 15,237 25,041 ot F &, Gees 
22... RAMWAS OBEERTER TNCOTIG i060 <inessiccs o505eoe 14,4 431, 626 13,441,347 336 315 28, 19° ¢ 41,921,230 ; 16 323 
SR I BN oi irnitncesnd s div cevisd siwnnies 263,183 1,694,462 6 40 1,231,277 $1,528,256 10 “12 
24.. Joint facility rent (De. Bal.) \....<.06 iscsccceces 200,216 148,344 5 4 201,316 §202,263 2 2 
25. Net of items 22, 23 and 24..........ccceseeees "14,494,593 14,987,465 337 351 29,229,054 43,247,223 «=a tCt«<CS*«*S 
26. Ratio of operating expenses to operating revs..% 72. 05 We 0 eee Cees 75.14 65.38 oe pee 
July 17. 1918. *Debit item. $Excludes figures for Colorado Midland Ry., Missouri Pacific Ry., and St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. 


Note—The average railway operating income corresponding to item No, 


was $351 ner mile of line for the United States. 


22 above for the month of May in the three years 1915, 


1916 and 1917, 
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Traffic News 


cs 


The Georgia peach crop ripened this year earlier than 
usual, and up to June 26 the number of carloads sent north- 
ward was 3,581. 


Automobile freight service has been established between 
Albany, N. Y., and Utica, about 96 miles. The proprietor 
proposes to run through in one day and to leave and take 
freight in at least 14 intermediate towns. 


Twenty thousand is the estimated number of passengers 
who went from Philadelphia to Atlantic City and other sea- 
shore resorts last Sunday. This was a very hot day, and the 
fare had just been reduced to $1.35 (including the war tax) 
for the round trip. 


Freight cars are now taken to Port Borden, Prince Edward 
Island by car ferry, 11 miles, and the transfer of freight 
from these cars, standard gage, to the narrow gage freight 
cars of the Prince Edward Island Railway is made at the 
dock. The car ferryboat carries twelve cars at a time. 


The United States Railroad Administration announces the 
opening of a barge line for the transportation of freight 
between Philadelphia and New York City by the Delaware & 
Raritan canal. The Philadelphia terminal is at Pier 24, 
North Wharves, and the New York terminal at Pier 5, East 
River. 


At Freeport, L. I., one day recently, over 100 monthly 
commutation tickets, which had been wrongfully used on 
the Long Island Railroad, were seized by government agents. 
It is said that a secret service man bought a dozen of these 
tickets from one dealer who had been making money for a 
long time by supplying them to his friends for use at less 
than the regular one way fares. 


The round trip fare between New York City (Hudson ter- 
minal) and Newark, N. J., nine miles, has been reduced from 
54 cents to 33 cents. The single fare remains 27 cents. On 
this line, operated jointly by the Pennsylvania and the Hud- 
son & Manhattan, and traversed frequently by electric trains 
all day, the fare formerly was very low, but on June 10 
was advanced to three cents a mile. 


The summer meeting of the National Industrial- Traffic 
League will be held at the Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Thursday and Friday, August 29 and 30, in accordance 
with Circular No. 71 of the Traffic League, which states that 
it has been found necessary to change the time and place of 
the summer meeting, as previously announced. The docket 
for the meeting will be issued about August 15. 


The Fuel Administrator for the State of Pennsylvania 
announces that coal mines which can dispose of their 
product by wagon delivery, within moderate distances, will 
no longer be supplied with cars for the transportation of 
coal by railroad. It is said that many of these mines, deliver- 
ing coal by wagon to the railroads, have detained cars as 
much as three days each, for the purpose of loading. 


The transportation of heavy freight by street car lines for 
a distance of 17 miles is being planned .at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Pittsburgh Railways Company is preparing to establish 
this service for the transportation of machinery and other 
heavy freight from the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company’s shops at East Pittsburgh to the gun fac- 
tory which is being established at Neville Island. This will 
relieve the railroads in one of the most congested districts. 


The movement of anthracite to New England is now in 
satisfactory volume. For the months of April, May and 
June, shipments amounted to approximately 3% million gross 
tons. The total anthracite allotment for the New England 
states for the year amounts to 10,331,000 gross tons. If the 
present rate continues until November 1, eight months’ ship- 
ping will have been accomplished within seven months. The 
Fuel Administration aims to send the bulk of the New Eng- 
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land coal through the railroad gateways, during the open 
season, without strict attention to the exact apportionment 
between communities. New York City received during 
April, May and June slightly more than its allotment for 
the three months. 


Between Cleveland. Ohio, and Akron, about 40 miles, the 
amount of freight carried recently in a single week was 
8,145 tons, and of this total, 39 per cent (3,175 tons) was 
carried by motor truck on the highway. These figures are 
reported by the B. F. Goodrich Company as the result of 
a tally made by it. In addition to this there was a total 
of 1,639 tons of freight carried over the same highways by 
motor truck destined to points other than Cleveland or 
Akron; also 883 new automobiles (passenger) and 471 new 
automobile trucks on the way from factories to buyers. Of 
the automobile trucks (in service) observed in this count, 
only about one-third were empty, whereas in a similar ob- 
servation a year ago, nearly half of the trucks were empty. 


Coal Production in Illinois-Indiana District 


To those who are unfamiliar with the comparative statistics 
of the coal traffic during the past three years, the difficulty in 
handling the amount required this year often seems inex- 
plicable. The statistics showing the number of cars loaded 
in the Illinois, Indiana and western Kentucky district during 
1916, 1917 and 1918 show that the railroads have made a fine 
record in handling increased tonnage since this country en- 
tered the war. In this district there are approximately 750 


mines. The comparative production was as follows: 
Month. Number of Cars of Coal Loaded. 
1916 1917 1918 
DE Ss lwnnunanttaan ee ous 95,156 171,157 198,447 
ED. cca am Camere Ske Oa 99,006 172,453 194,343 
fuer 2 to Faly. 1S. 66k aan 67,859 80,380 
The movement during May, 1918, was 16 per cent greater 


than during May, 1917, and 109 per cent greater than in May, 
1916. The movement in June, 1918, represented an increase 
of 12.5 per cent over 1917 and 96 per cent over 1916. During 
the first 13 days in July, 18 per cent more cars were moved 
than during the corresponding period in 1917. The number 
of cars available has increased very little since 1916. The 
increased traffic, therefore, reflects greater efficiency in utiliz- 
ing the car supply, due in part to the zone system of coal 
production and partly to increased transportation efficiency 

The high production of coal at this time affords an oppor- 
tunity for storing considerable quantities for use this winter. 
In spite of the high production that has been maintained, the 
Fuel Administration estimates that the supply of coal will 
be inadequate to meet the demand next winter. and the rail 
roads are called upon to take advantage of the present situa 
tion. By storing coal at this time they can assure an ample 
supply and minimize the shortage of cars that is anticipated 
in a few months. 


Seashore Excursions for the Public Benefit 


C. H. Markham, regional director, announced last week 
that round trip excursion tickets between Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City, and other seashore resorts will henceforth be 
sold at $1.25 plus the war tax. This rate will be available 
both by the Pennsylvania and the Reading lines. For many 
years the rate was only $1.00, having been raised recently 
to $1.75. Mr. Markham says, in his announcement: 

“The $1.25 rate, which is now to be resumed, is an ex 
tremely low one, especially under the present war conditions, 
but it is felt to be justified by the special circumstances sur 
rounding the travel affected. The people of Philadelphia and 
its suburbs are dependent, in an unusual degree, upon the 
seashore resorts of south Jersey for their opportunities of 
healthful outdoor recreation, and the preservation of publi 
health and welfare is a war necessity. 

“Moreover, the large investments in these various seashore 
resorts must be fairly considered. Owing to their relatiot 
to public health, they cannot be regarded as non-essentials 
and many of them are in a very large measure dependent 
upon the one-day travel for revenue’ sufficient to warrant 
their continued operation. 

“It would be a great calamity to Philadelphians if an 
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general financial distress should overtake these enterprises. 
* * * The Reading will continue to operate one-day 
excursions daily and Sundays to all south Jersey points from 
Atlantic City to Cape May, inclusive, with the exception of 
Sea Isle City and Stone Harbor. The Pennsylvania will pro- 
vide similar service to all points daily with the exception of 
Cape May, Ocean City and Corsons Inlet, but will also pro- 
vide one-day excursion service to Corsons Inlet on Sundays.” 


Coal Production and Transportation Breaking Records 


A record breaking production of bituminous coal marked 
the week of July 13, according to the weekly report of the 
Geological Survey. The output, including lignite and coal 
made into coke, is estimated at 13,243,000 tons, an increase 
over the week of July 6 (five working days) of 2,987,000 net 
tons or 29 per cent, and over the current week of last year 
of 1,497,000 net tons or 12.5 per cent. The average produc- 
tion per working day is estimated at 2,207,000 net tons as 
against 2,051,000 net tons during the week of July 6, or an 
increase of 7.6 per cent, and as compared with the average 
production per working day of 1,961,000 net tons during the 
week of July 13, 1917. 

The output during the week of 13,243,000 net tons is ap- 
proximately 1,031,000 net tons or 8 per cent above the aver- 
age weekly requirements of 12,211,501 net tons, established 
by the United States Fuel Administration. However, the aver- 
age weekly production for the coal year to date is estimated 
at 11,568,000 net tons or 5.3 per cent behind the weekly re- 
quirements. In order to make up the deficit for the coal 
year from April 1 to date of 643,000 net tons per week or 
9,651,000 net tons, it will be necessary to have approximately 
ten more weeks of production equivalent to that of the week 
of July 13, or a production of 12,472,000 net tons during each 
of 37 remaining weeks in the coal year ended March 30, 1919, 
a figure only twice attained—the week ended June 15 and 
the current week. 

During the week ending July 6, according to the report, 
the percentage of full time output lost on account of car 
shortage was only 3.6 per cent. 

During the first 16 days of July, 118,368 cars of bituminous 
coal were loaded on cars in the eastern region, an increase 
of 20,021 cars, or more than 20 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. From June 1 to July 
19, 213,362 cars were ordered .by anthracite mines for load- 
ing in the eastern region and 223,274 cars were placed by the 
railroads, while the actual loading was 169,382 cars, or only 
76 per cent, due to failure to load at the mines. 


DutcH RuspBper SMUGGLING.—The Amsterdam correspondent of 
the London Times reports that as a train was recently leaving 
Enschede for Gronau officers boarded the locomotive for the 
purpose of making a search, and the engineer immediately opened 
various steam escapes in order, in the confusion thereby created, 
to be able to throw a large quantity of rubber into the fire. He 
was only partly successful, however. One piece of rubber fell 
outside the engine. Two arrests followed. 


S. O. S.—No, this signal is not a call for help or a new Stand- 
ard Oil Company, but one of the numerous abbreviations used 
by the army “Over There.” SO. S. stand for Service of Sup- 
plies. This is a new department which works behind the lines. 
Its function is to supply the boys in the trenches with all neces- 
sities from food to shells. The department is comprised of men 
taken from the Quartermaster’s Corps, the Transportation De- 
partment and the Department of Railroad Transportation Of- 
ficers—Wall Street Journal. 


Tue French EguipMENT ProspLtem.—Of the 376,000 cars avail- 
able on the French railways in August, 1914, 55,000 were lost 
to the railways, presumably as the result of enemy occupation 
of territory, says an article in a recent issue of the Industrial et 
Commercial Francais. Even with the addition of the vehicles 
provided by the British authorities, an assistance which is de- 
scribed as invaluable, the total rolling-stock available has been 
inadequate to meet all demands, and with the utmost relief 
which can be obtained by the utilization of highways and inland 
navigations, it is held that the traffic needs the construction of 
more than the 33,000 cars being provided for. 
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Telegrams as Interstate Commerce 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that a telegram delivered 
to an interstate carrier of messages in Indiana for delivery in 
Arkansas over a railroad’s Arkansas telegraph line came within 
Interstate Commerce Rulings, Division C, Bulletin 7, p. 94, pro- 
viding that if two or more lines are connected so that a message 
is transmitted directly from a point within a state to a point 
without it, the transmission constitutes interstate commerce, and 
brings all the participating lines within the purview of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, so that transmission of the interstate mes- 
sage was interstate commerce; and a suit by the sendee to re- 
cover for mental angvish caused by failure to deliver the message 
after it was received at the place of delivery, as authorized by the 
Arkansas statute, was not maintainable—La Cost v. Rock Island 
(Ark.), 203 S. W., 586. Decided May 6, 1918. 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act Decisions 


The Wisconsin Supreme Court holds that in leaving the rail- 
road’s yard at the close of his day’s work the employee is but 
discharging a duty of his employment, and if he was employed 
in interstate commerce while actually at work, he was, in legal 
contemplation, so engaged while leaving the yard when the 
actual work: was ended.—Ewig v. Chicago, M. & St. P. (Wis.), 
167 N. W., 442. Decided April 30, 1918, 

The Oregon Supreme.Court holds that a trackman who. was 
required to begin work at 7 o’clock (on an interstate railroad) 
and who arrived at his place of work a few minutes before that 
hour, and before 7 o’clock was struck and killed by a work 
train, was engaged in interstate commerce within the act— 
Stool v. Southern Pacific (Ore.), 172 Pac., 101. Decided April 
9 1918. 

The California Supreme Court holds that a servant injured 
while working on a main power line carrying alternating current 
to substations, which converted it to direct current for operating 
cars in interstate commerce, was not injured in interstate com- 
merce, his employment being too remote.——Southern Pacific v. 
Commission (Cal), 171 Pac., 1071. Decided April 24, 1918. 


Stop, Look and Listen Rule—Space Between Tracks 


The Pennsylvania rule is that where a traveler approaches a 
grade crossing and stops, looks and listens, then enters on the 
tracks, he must continue to watch until over the crossing, and if 
there be any intervening space between the tracks where he can 
have better opportunities for seeing and hearing, he is bound to 
stop, look and listen quite as much as he was bound to stop 
before entering on the first track. The driver of an automobile 
looked and listened, at a crossing at night, then drove at the 
rate of about eight miles an hour over four tracks, when he came 
to an intervening space of fifty feet. He continued at the same 
rate without further stop, and was hit by an engine on the next 
track. If he had stopped at a point 18% feet from the track he 
would have seen the engine. The engine, which was running at 
eight miles an hour, gave proper signals. In suit against the 
railroad the Pennsylvania Superior Court sustained a judgment 
for the defendant nothwithstanding verdict, for the plaintiff— 
Siegel v. N. Y. Central, 67 Pa. Superior Ct., 307. Decided July 
13, 1917. 

The same court says that the rule is not a rule of evidence, but 
a rule of law, peremptory, absolute and unbending, and the jury 
can never be permitted to ignore it, to evade it, or to pare it 
away by distinction and exception. That failure to stop is not 
merely evidence of negligence but negligence per se has been 
frequently declared by both appellate courts——Aiken y. Pennsyl- 
vania, 130 Pa., 386; Ritzmann y. Philadelphia & Reading, 187 Pa., 
337. Atlantic Refining Co. v. New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 67 
Pa. Superior Ct., 320, 
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Government Car and Locomotive Orders 


The Railroad Administration has ordered 15 additional 
locomotives from the Lima Locomotive Corporation. 

The Central Advisory Purchasing Committee, of the Rail- 
road Administration, has awarded the orders for brick arches 
for the 1,415 locomotives recently ordered to the American 
Arch Company. The orders for specialties originally placed 
for the order of 1,025 locomotives have been extended pro- 
portionally for the 390 ordered later. Of the latter order, 
which included 130 light Mikado locomotives from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, 50 have been changed to the 
heavy Mikado type. The 3-point suspension and supports 
for brakebeams for the locomotives and the 100,000 freight 
cars have been ordered from the Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company. All of the specialties for both cars and 
locomotives have now been ordered. 

The 50 heavy Mikado locomotives which are to be substi- 
tuted for the light Mikado originally ordered are to be de- 
livered te the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which desired 
the change. Otherwise the distribution of the locomotives 
to the various railroads is as shown in the table published 
in the Railway Age of June 28, page 1558. 


Passenger Cars 


Ture PENNSYLVANIA EourpMENT Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, desires to purchase a second-hand coach 
having a baggage compartment in the center, about 17 ft. 
long, and with passenger compartments at either end seat- 
ing 16 and 24 persons each respectively. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue CuesaPpeake & Onto ordered about 15 large tools from 
a Pittsburgh concern. 


Signaling 


Tue Battimore & Outro has ordered from the Federal Signal 
Company a 100-lever, Style A, interlocking machine, to be 
installed at Chicago Ridge, III. 

Tue New York Centrat has ordered a 28-lever Saxby & 
Farmer interlocking machine from the Federal Signal Com- 
pany, to be used in connection with the rebuilding of the 
mechanical interlocking plant at the Grand Rapids & Indiana 
crossing at Kendallville, Ind. This road has also ordered 
from the same company a 36-lever Saxby & Farmer inter- 
locking machine, to be installed at Yost’s, N. Y. 


Tue PHILADELPHIA & READING has awarded a contract to the 
Union Switch & Signal Company for the material and installa- 
tion of an electro-mechanical interlocking plant at its crossing 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad at Sunbury, Pa. The mechanical 
machine will be of the Saxby & Farmer type, having 13 working 
levers and 3 spare spaces. The electric unit will be the “P5” 
type, having 19 working levers and 12 spare spaces. The signals 
on the Reading will be Union “T2,” operating on alternating 
current, while those on the Pennsylvania will be the position- 
light type. 

Tue PuiLapecpHIA & Reapinc has placed a contract with the 
Federal Signal Company for the installation of two electro- 
mechanical interlocking plants at Philadelphia, Pa., to be 
installed at the north and south entrances to the Erie Ave. 
yard. The machine at the south end consists of a 24-lever 
Saxby & Farmer mechanical frame, with 11 working and 2 
spare levers, and a 2l-working-lever electric unit. The 
machine at the north end consists of a 20-lever Saxby & 
Farmer mechanical machine with 5 working and 1 spare 
levers, and a 17-working-lever electric unit. All material and 
labor will be furnished by the signal company in accordance 
with the railroad company’s standard specifications. 
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Howard K. Moore, office manager of the Whitaker-Gless 
ner Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president. 


Frank C. Hasse, district superintendent of the Oxweld 
Railroad Service Company, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been commissioned a captain in the quartermasters corps 
of the National Army. 


The Lagonda Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, 
Ohio, has moved its Kansas City office from 314 Dwight 
building to 306 Elmhurst building. F. H. Penberthy is in 
charge as district sales manager. 


The Austin Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has opened a new 
branch office at Chicago. This new office is the direct result 
of an increased volume of business from the middle west 
section. The location is 437 Peoples Gas building. 


A. H. Told, eastern representative of the Positive Rail 
Anchor Company of Marion, Indiana, has been appointed 
general manager of this company, succeeding Frank M. 
Robbins, who has resigned to go with another company. 


The Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
abolished its Chicago office in the Peoples Gas Bldg. Ford 
S. Clark who has been the representative at Chicago, has 
been appointed sales representative of the same company, at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles W. Burrows, formerly chief of the magnetic section, 
of the National Bureau of Standards, has established a 
laboratory, at Grasmere, Borough of Richmond, New York, 
in which he will continue his scientific investigation on the 
properties of magnetic materials and on the performance of 
magnetic devices. 


The sinking of the steamship Napoli in the Mediterranean, 
on its way from the United States to Italy, carried down 
$100,000 worth of Berry Brothers aeroplane varnishes, des- 
tined for the Italian Government. The Napoli, a China 
steamer requisitioned by the Italian Government, left the 
United States about June 15. 


The trunking and capping business formerly conducted by 
Edward J. Clark has been incorporated under the name of 
E. J. Clark Lumber Company, with office and mills at Fargo, 
Ga. The headquarters were formerly at Philadelphia, Pa. 
The new company has acquired large tracts of cypress 
timber bordering on the Suwannee River, Georgia, and is 
now installing saw mills at various locations on the property. 
It is also erecting a complete finishing mill at Fargo. 


The property of the Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company 
will be sold to the highest bidder at public sale at the office 
of that company at Koppel, Pa., on August 15, 1918, by the 
alien property custodian. The property, which will be of- 
fered for sale in one parcel, will include the manufacturing 
shops of that company, a town site and buildings, the Beaver 
Connecting Railroad and other interests of this corporation 
in the United States. This company manufactures portable 
track and industrial railway materials. 


Trade Publications 


TimBer Highway Bripces.—The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago, has issued Engineering Bul- 
letin No. 3 with the above title, which is an 80-page treatise 
on the application of timber to highway structures. The 
purpose is to show by example, plans and exposition the 
proper method of utilizing timber for this purpose. Detailed 
plans of standard designs for trestles and truss bridges ob- 
tained from various highway commissions illustrate how this 
may be done. Separate chapters are devoted to the types of 
framing, floors, character of the timber used, its preservation, 
etc. 
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Railway Financial News 


BurraLo & SusQUEHANNA.—This company has declared a divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on the common stock, payable July 27 to 
holders of record of voting trust certificates July 20. The 
corporation applied to the Railroad Administration for ap- 
proval of payment of dividends on its common stock at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum and received in response to this 
application a telegram stating that there is no objection to the 
declaration at this time of a dividend of 1% per cent, “this rate, 
however, not to be taken as a criterion for future disburse- 
ment.” In February a dividend of 134 per cent was declared 
on Buffalo & Susquehanna common, while last November 1% 
per cent and 2 per cent extra was declared. 


INTERBOROUGH Rapip TrRANsiT.—The New York Public Service 
Commission has granted the application of this company to 
issue $39,416,000 7 per cent notes, dated July 1, 1918, and 
maturing July 1, 1921. The notes are to be issued at not less 
than 9514 and on maturity are convertible into 5 per cent bonds 
of the company at 8714 per cent of their face value. The money 
received by the sale of the notes will be used by the Inter- 
borough to finance its subway and elevated construction and 
its equipment obligations. The Public Service Commission has 
also authorized the issue of $61,596,500 of bonds, which will 
be the collateral for the notes. It is expected that the War 
Finance Corporation will assist in the sale of the new notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1'% per cent, payable August 31 to stock of 
record August 1. 


Railway Construction 


BattimorE & Outo.—A contract has been given to Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co., New York, and work has been 
started on the construction of large machine shops and addi- 
tional oil houses adjoining the present roundhouse and shops 
at Cumberland, Md. The building will be 500 feet long and 
250 feet wide. 

The Baltimore & Ohio is building a new classification 
yard with engine facilities between Elsmere and Landenberg 
‘Junctions, two miles west of Wilmington, Del. The work 
now under construction provides for a yard of 900 cars ca- 
pacity, with necessary water and coaling facilities. It is 
ultimately planned to increase the capacity to 2,000 cars. 
The Empire Engineering Company, Inc., Baltimore, Md., are 
the general contractors for roadbed and track; Frainie 
Brothers & Haigley, Baltimore, are building the engine- 
house and facilities, and the contract for the coaling station 
has been let to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago. 


CANADIAN NorRTHERN.—The Dominion government has given 
its consent to an extension of the Canadian Northern from 
Victoria, B. C., north along the coast for 70 miles. The line 
is graded, and the provincial government which owns the 
rails offers them to the Canadian Northern so that work will 
be resumed at once. The provincial government will suppl) 
about 40 acres in Victoria for terminals. 


CENTRAL oF GeorctA.—A contract has been given to the Ogle 
Construction Company, Chicago, for a 300-ton concrete coal 
chute, to be located at Good Water, Ala. 


Cuicaco, BurLincton & Quincy.—A contract has been given 
by this road to Ralph Sollitt & Sons, Chicago, for the labor 
in connection with the building of an 8,000-ton extension to 
the ice house at Morton Park, Ill. A contract has also been 
awarded to the Rust Engineering Company, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the construction of a 150-ft. concrete smoke stack, 
6 ft. 6 in. internal diameter at the top, for a power plant at 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has awarded contracts to 
the Ogle Construction Company, of Chicago, for six 150-ton steel 
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coal chutes, to be located at Seneca, Neb., and at Echeta, Orin 
Junction} Lysite, Powder River, and Clayton, Wo. 


Cuicaco & EAsTERN ILLINoIs.—Contracts have been given by 
this company to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for a - 
300-ton timber coal chute, to be located at Jackson, Ind., and a 
200-ton timber coal chute at Momence, III. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLE.—This company has given 
a contract to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for a 
200-ton wood coal chute, to be located at Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OmMAHA—This company 
has awarded a contract to the Ogle Construction Company, 
Chicago, for a 150-ton wooden coal chute to be located at 
Omaha, Neb 


Cotcrapo & SouTHERN.—This company has awarded contracts 
to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for five 150-ton 
wood coal chutes, to be located at Fort Collins, Colo.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo., and Amarillo, Wichita Falls and Childress, Tex. 


Etcin, Jotiet & EAstern.—A contract has been given to the 
Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for two 100-ton concrete 
coal chutes to be located at South Chicago and Gary, Ind. 


Hock1nc VALLEY—This road has given a contract to the Austin 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, for the erection of a 10-stall 
roundhouse at Nelsonville, Ohio, to be completed in 75 
working days. 


ILLINoISs CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for a 200-ton timber 
coal chute, to be located at Carbondale, IIl. 


Missouri, OKLAHOMA & GuLr.—This company has awarded a 
contract to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for a 100- 
ton steel coal chute to be located at Henryetta, Okla. 


New YorK CENTRAL.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, for a 200-ton steel 
coal chute, to be located at Minerva, Ohio. 


Paciric GREAT EASTERN.—The province of British Columbia 
has issued orders for the building of a 36-mile addition tu 
this line. 


WASHINGTON RaiL_roAps.—To provide transportation for 
the product of a vast spruce region on the Olympic penin 
sula, the United States Railroad Administration has author 
ized the construction of about 50 miles of railroad, together 
with 30 miles of short branches, or 80 miles of track in all 
The outlet of the proposed lines will be at Deep Creek near 
Port Crescent, Wash., on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
about 80 miles west of Port Townsend. 


SuMMER Hotipiy TRAFFIC IN ENGLAND.—The Railway Execu- 
tive Committee of England has given notice that the published 
time-tables of passenger train services on the various railway 
companies’ lines will not be augmented for the conveyance of 
holiday traffic during the summer months. The public is warned 
that accommodation on the trains cannot be guaranteed. It may 
be found necessary drastically to restrict the issue of tickets 
between certain points. 


TRAVEL TO IRELAND FURTHER ReEstRICTED.—The Defence of the 
Realm Regulation, which places restrictions on traveling to or 
from Jreland, has been extended to enable a Secretary of State 
to prescribe the ports at which passengers from Great Britain to 
Ireland or from Ireland to Great Britain may embark, and the 
routes by, which they may travel. Where a person embarks at 
a port in contravention of this regulation, the master of the vessel 
in which he embarks shall be deemed to have aided and abetted 
the offence, “unless he proves to the contrary.” 


FRENCH REeEstRICTION ON TRAVELERS.—The’ French Government 
finds it necessary to call public attention to the fact that under a 
law passed last April no person leaving France is allowed, without 
special permission from the Finance Minister, to transport more 
than the value of $200 in cash, notes, or securities of any kind. 
Travelers on whom more than this sum is found are compelled 
to deposit the same in a French bank and leave it behind. The 
law does not affect letters of credit, but persons bringing money 
or securities into France are prohibited from taking away at one 
departure more than 1,000 francs ($200). 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Frank E. Haff, secretary of the Long Island, with office 
at New York, has been appointed local treasurer. 


F. M. Snyder, auditor of freight traffic of the Central of New 
Jersey, has been appointed general auditor, with office at Jersey 
City, N. J. 


A. J. Moran, assistant auditor of freight accounts of the 
Erie at New York, has been appointed auditor of freight 
accounts, vice C. E. Hildum, resigned to accept service with 
the United States Railroad Administration, Washington, 
>. 


T. H. Niles has been appointed auditor of the Midland 
Valley, with headquarters at Muskogee, Okla., effective July 
10, succeeding A. W. Lefeber, who has resigned. Mr. 
Lefeber’s appointment to that position was announced in the 
Railway Age of July 12. 


E. ‘Deschenes, auditor of the Central Vermont, at St. 
Albans, Vt., has been appointed general auditor; J. W. Red- 
mond, counsel at Newport, has been appointed general 
solicitor, and W. H. Chaffee, treasurer at St. Albans has been 
appointed local treasurer. 


J. H. Edward has heen appointed local treasurer and pay- 
master of the Grand Trunk Lines in New England; A. E. Plant 
has been appointed general auditor and freight claim agent, and 
H. P. Sweetser has been appointed general solicitor; all with 
headquarters at Portland, Me. 


G. H. Bacon, freight and passenger accountant of the 
Kansas City Southern, at Kansas City, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed assistant auditor, vice P. E. Wooley, resigned; W. G. 
Buechner, freight claim agent at Kansas City, succeeds Mr. 
Bacon, and C. E. Bingham succeeds Mr. Buechner. 


C. K. Dunlap, traffic manager of the Southern Pacific, 
Texas lines, with office at Houston, Tex., has been elected 
president of the Southern Pacific, Texas and Louisiana lines, 
to succeed W. B. Scott, who resigned to become federal 
manager under the United States Railroad Administration. 


Claude Waller, general counsel of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, has been appointed general solicitor, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. The following officers of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, have had their 
authority extended over the Tennessee Central; A. P. Ottar- 
son, controller, and J. H. Ambrose, treasurer; all with head- 
quarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


M. H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville, with 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky., has been elected president 
also of the Atlanta & West Point and the Western of Ala- 
bama to succeed Charles A. Wickersham, resigned to accept 
service with the United States Railroad Administration; and 
J. A. Higgins, general passenger agent, has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the same roads to succeed W. H. 
Bruce, resigned to accept service with the United States 
Railroad Administration. 

W. H. White, controller of the Philadelphia & Reading, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed general auditor; J. S. 
Sneyd, assistant treasurer, at Philadelphia, has been appointed 
local treasurer of the Philadelphia & Reading, the Central of 
New Jersey, the New York & Long Branch, the Atlantic City, 
and the Port Reading; W. L. Kinter, assistant general solici- 
tor of the Philadelphia & Reading, has been appointed gen- 
eral solicitor, and C, K. Klink, real estate agent, has been 
appointed real estate agent of all the above roads, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. 

Charles E. Perkins has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. succeeding Hale Holden, who 
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was recently appointed regional director of the central west- 
ern region. Mr. Perkins will have his headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Ralph Budd, executive vice-president of the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, has been elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Burlington. T. S. Howland, vice presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer of the Burlington, at Chicago, 
was elected a director to succeed Mr. Holden. T. W. Bunn, 
of St. Paul, was elected a member of the executive committee. 


Operating 
W. H. Bunny has been appointed general superintendent 


of the Montana, Wyoming & Southern, with office at Belfry, 
Mont. 


William Cotter, superintendent of the St. Louis & O’Fallon, 
has resigned, and that position has been abolished, effective 
July 18. 


M. McKernan has been appointed superintendent of safety 
of the Missouri Pacific System, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


O. S. York has been appointed assistant trainmaster of the 
Stockton division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Tracy, Cal. 


W. H. Fogg, general superintendent of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, transferred his headquarters from 
Chicago to Lafayette, Ind., effective July 18. 


W. P. Bruce, federal general manager of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, has been appointed federal general 
manager also of the Tennessee Central, with headquarters 
at Nashville, Tenn. 


W. J. Harahan, federal manager of the Seaboard Air Line, 
and the Macon, Dublin & Savannah, with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va., has been appointed federal manager also of 
the Durham & Southern. 


W. S. Palmer, president and general manager of the North- 
western Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
has been appointed general manager of the same road with 
the same headquarters, effective July 19. 


E. H. Coapman, federal manager of the Southern Railway 
and the roads mentioned in our issue of July 19, page 153, 
has been appointed federal manager also of the Piedmont & 
Northern, with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


H. L. Bell, assistant superintendent of the Union Pacafic at 


Ogden, Utah, has been appointed acting superintendent of the 


Ogden Union Railway & Depot Company, succeeding J. H. 
Dodds, who has been granted a leave of absence, effective 


July 10. 


J. C. Simpson, assistant to vice-president of the Gulf & Ship 
Island, at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been appointed assistant to 
the general manager of the Gulf & Ship Island, the Mississippi 
Central and the New Orleans Great Northern, with office at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Robert Rice, general superintendent of the Missouri dis- 
trict of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed federal general man- 
ager of the Colorado & Southern, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., effective July 15. 


F. M. Falck, general manager of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed federal general manager 
of that road, and also of the Central of New Jersey, the New 
York & Long Branch, the Atlantic City and the Port Reading, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The authority of George W. Stevens, federal manager 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio east of Louisville, Ky., Columbus 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, including the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Northern, with office at Richmond, Va., has been extended 
over the Ashland Coal & Iron Railway. 


J. W. Farrell, trainmaster of the Grand Trunk at Richmond, 
Que., has been appointed superintendent of the Grand Trunk 
Lines in New England: E. W. Williams has been appointed 
superintendent of car service, and W.. Cooper has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster and road foreman of engines, all with head- 
quarters at Portland, Me. 
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E. E. Dildine, assistant superintendent of telegraph of the 
Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Tacoma, Wash., has 
been appointed superintendent of telegraph, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., succeeding M. H. Clapp. E. L. 
Mackenroth, has been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of telegraph, succeeding Mr. Dildine. 


H. M. Sloan, assistant to the president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill, has been 
appointed assistant to the federal manager of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, 
in the central western and the southwestern regions, with 
headquarters at Chicago, IIll., effective July 1. 


J. F. Patterson, superintendent on the St. Louis system 
of the Pennsylvania Western Lines, with headquarters at 
Logansport, Ind., has been transferred to Akron, Ohio., on 
the Central system, succeeding P. W. Sullivan, promoted. 
W. L. Ekin, superintendent at Decatur, Ill., on the St. Louis 
system, succeeds Mr. Patterson. A. J. Dawson, trainmaster 
on the northwest system, at Cleveland, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to superintendent, succeeding Mr. Ekin. O. C. Wright, 
master mechanic on the southwest system, with headquarters 
at Logansport, Ind., has been promoted to superintendent on 
the Central system, with headquarters at Cambridge, Ohio, 
succeeding H. K. Brady, who has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Wage Bureau, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Several federal managers in the Southwestern region, whose 
appointments have previously been announced have had ad- 
ditional roads added to their jurisdiction as follows: A. 
Robertson, headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., the Southern 
Illinois & Missouri bridge; L. Kramer, headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., the Oklahoma Belt and the West Tulsa Belt. 
J. A. Edson, headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient and the Joplin Union Depot. J. L. 
Lancaster, headquarters at Dallas, Tex., the Galveston, 
Houston & Henderson, the Houston & Brazos Valley and 
the Trans-Mississippi Terminal. J. S. Pyeatt, headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., the Abilene & Southern, the Ft. Worth Belt, 
the Ft. Worth Union Passenger Station, the Houston Belt 
& Terminal and the Union Terminal of Dallas. W. B. Scott, 
headquarters at Houston, Tex., the San Antonio, Uvalde & 


Gulf. 
Traffic 


G. L. Nelson has been appointed trafic manager of the Grand 
Trunk Lines in New England, with headquarters at Portland, 
Me. 


H. F. Smith, trafic manager of the Nashville, Chattanooga, 
& St. Louis, has been appointed traffic manager also of the 
Tennessee Central, with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 


R. L. McKellar, freight traffic manager in charge of foreign 
traffic of the Southern Railway, has been appointed secretary 
of the Exports Control Committee, with office at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


M. J. Mahon, traffic manager of the New Orleans Great North- 
ern, with office at New Orleans, La., has been appointed traffic 
manager also of the Mississippi Central and the Gulf & Ship 
Island, with headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


W. C. Hope, general passenger agent of the Central of New 
Jersey, at New York, has been appointed passenger traffic mana- 
ger of that road, also of the Philadelphia & Reading, the New 
York & Long Branch, the Atlantic City and the Port Reading, 
with headquarters at New York. 


L. L. Grabill, assistant general baggage agent, of the Grand 
Trunk, with office at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed gen- 
eral baggage agent. succeeding J. E. Quick, who will retire 
on July 31, under the company’s pension rules, after a con- 
tinuous service of 47 years with lines of the Grand Trunk. 


J. F. Auch, vice-president and freight traffic manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been appointed freight traffic manager of the Philadelphia & 
Reading, the Central of New Jersey, the New York & Long 
Branch, the Atlantic City and the Port Reading; E. J. Weeks, 
general passenger agent of the Philadelphia & Reading, at Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed general passenger agent of all the 
above roads, both with headquarters at Philadelphia. 
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Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. Hay has been appointed master mechanic of the Grand 
Trunk Lines in New England, with office at Portland, Me. 


P. D. Fitzpatrick, valuation engineer and general road- 
master, of the Central Vermont at St. Albans, Vt., has been 
appointed chief engineer. 


J. C. Garden, master mechanic of the Grand Trunk at Battle 
Creek (Mich.) shops, has been appointed master mechanic of 
Stratford (Ont.) shops in place of C. Kelso, assigned to other 
duties. 


W. A. James, whose appointment as assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Winni- 
peg, Man., was announced in the Railway Age on July 12, was 
born in 1864, and en- 
tered railway service 
with the Burlington & 
Missouri River as a 
flagman in an engineer- 
ing party in 1883. From 
that date to 1895, he 
served in various posi- 
tions on railway loca- 


tion and _ construction 
in several western 
states. In 1898 he 


went to Canada in the 
position of assistant 
engineer with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and has 
since been. continu- 
ously employed with 
that road to the present 
time. He subsequently 
served successively as 
locating engineer, resi- 
dent engineer and 
division engineer. In 1906 he was promoted to engineer of 
construction, since which time he has been in charge of a 
large portion of the construction and improvement work in 
progress on the western lines of the Canadian Pacific. The 
last important work of this kind, carried on under his immedi- 
ate direction, was the construction of the Connaught tunnel. 





W. A. 


james 


W. C. Cushing, whose appointment as chief engineer main- 
tenance of way, of the Pennsylvania Lines West, including 
the northwest, the central, the southwest and the St. Louis 
systems, with. head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was announced in 
the Railway Age on 
July 12, was born at St. 
John, N. B., on March 
18, 1863. Mr. Cushing 
was educated at the 
University of New 
3runswick and_ the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He en- 
tered the service of the 
Pennsylvania in 1887 as 
a rodman in the engi- 
neering corps on that 
part of the road now 





known as the Louis- 
ville division. On 
E January 27, 1889, he 


was promoted to en- 
gineer maintenance of 
way of the Cincinnati 
& Muskingum Valley, which is now the Zanesville division, 
where he remained a year, becoming division engineer of the 
Indianapolis division in 1890. On June 1, 1894, he was trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh division as division engineer, becom- 
ing superintendent of this division in 1901. On January 1, 
1902, he was transferred to the eastern division as superin- 
tendent, and on January 11, 1903, he was made chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the southwest system, which position 
he held at the time of his appointment as noted above. 


W. C. Cushing 
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R. E. Smith, general superintendent of motive power of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, with office at Wilmington, N. C., has been 
appointed also general superintendent motive power of the 
Winston-Salem Southbound. 


A. B. Truman has been appointed division engineer of the 
New Mexico division, of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Las Vegas, N. Mex., succeeding J. A. 
Roach, who has entered army service, effective July 10. 


F. V. McDonnell, master mechanic of the Pennsylvania 
Lines West of Pittsburgh, Northwest system, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed master mechanic, with office at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., succeeding E. E. Griest, resigned; effective 
July 16. 


R. B. Ball, engineer, grand division of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, Coast lines, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been promoted to chief engineer, at Los 
Angeles, succeeding G. W. Harris, transferred to the staff 
of the president, effective July 18. 


F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany, announces that Robert C. Falconer, assistant chief en- 
gineer at New York, has been appointed chief engineer of 
the Erie, the Chicago & Erie, the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western, the New Jersey & New York, and the Bath & 
Hammondsport. 


Victor King Hendricks, whose appointment as chief engineer 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was announced 
in the Railway Age on 
born on 


July 12, was 

May 28, 1869. Mr. 
Hendricks graduated 
from the Rose Poly- 


technic Institute in 
June, 1889. The follow- 
ing year he entered the 
service of the Fair- 
haven & Southern as a 
rodman. He remained 
with that road until 
January, 1892, in the 
meantime having  be- 
come draftsman and 
transitman on construc- 
tion. On this date he 
went to the Belling- 
ham Bay & Eastern as 
assistant engineer in 
charge of construction. 
Later in the same year 
he became a draftsman 
for the Indiana & Lafayette Bridge Wo:ks, where he re- 
mained but a few months, returning to railway service as 
an assistant engineer for the Terre Haute & Indianapolis. 
In January, 1894, he was made engineer maintenance of way 
of the Logansport division of that road, and in December, 
1898, he was promoted to engineer maintenance of way of 
the Terre Haute & Logansport. Mr. Hendricks entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio in June, 1902, as assistant 
to the engineer\ maintenance of way, and three years later 
he was appointed division engineer at Baltimore. He re- 
signed this position in January, 1907, to become assistant 
engineer maintenance of way of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco lines. From February, 1910, to October, 1911, he was 
an office engineer of those lines, following which he was 
promoted to principal assistant engineer in charge of timber 
preservation of the St. Louis & San Francisco and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. In 1913, he was appointed assistant 
chief engineer, which position he held when appointed chief 
engineer as noted above. 





V. K. Hendricks 


J. E. Mechling, master mechanic on the St. Louis System 
of the Pennsylvania Western Lines, with headquarters at 
Terre Haute, Ind., has been promoted to superintendent of 
motive power of the same system and with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding W. C. Arp, retired. R. H. Flinn, assist- 
ant engineer of motive power of the Central system, with 
headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Mechling. C. W. 
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Kinnear, assistant master mechanic on the Southwest system, 
with headquarters at Dennison, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Flinn. 


Purchasing 


M. W. Stevens has been appointed purchasing agent and store- 
keeper of the Grand Trunk Lines in New England, with office 
at Portland, Me. 


Ralph P. Moore, purchasing agent of the Duluth & Iron 
Range, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., has had his 
jurisdiction extended over the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
effective July 19. 


F. H. Fechtig, purchasing agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and the Charleston & Western Carolina, with office at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., has been appointed also purchasing agent of the 
Winston-Salem Southbound. 


Harvey De Camp, purchasing agent of the Gulf & Ship Island, 
with office at Gulfport, Miss., has been appointed purchasing 
agent also of the Mississippi Central and the New Orleans Great 
Northern, with office at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


C. B. Williams, purchasing agent of the Central of New Jersey, 
at New York, has been appointed purchasing agent of that road, 
also of the Philadelphia & Reading, the New York & Long 
Branch, the Atlantic City and the Port Reading, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Western Regional Purchasing Committee has been 
dissolved and replaced by three separate committees, one 
for each of the three regions which formerly constituted 
the Western region. The committees appointed are as 
follows: Charles A. How, general purchasing agent of the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., and chairman of the 
Western Regional Purchasing Committee, has been appointed 
chairman of the Regional Purchasing Committee for the 
Southwestern Region, with headquarters at St. Louis. J. L. 
Cowan, purchasing agent of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
at San Antonio, Tex., has also been made a member of this 
committee. L. §S. Carroll, general purchasing agent of the 
Chicago & North Western at Chicago, and a member of the 
Western Regional Purchasing Committee, has been appointed 
chairman of the Regional Purchasing Committee for the 
Northwestern Region, with headquarters at Chicago. F. A. 
Bushnell, purchasing agent of the Great Northern at St. 
Paul, Minn., and a member of the Western Regional Pur- 
chasing Committee, has also been appointed a member of 
this committee, with headquarters at Chicago. L. N. Hop- 
kins, purchasing agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Chicago, has been appointed chairman of the Regional 
Purchasing Committee for the Central Western Region, with 
headquarters at Chicago. M. J. Collins, general purchasing 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has 
been appointed a member of this committee, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. All instructions and circulars hereto- 
fore issued by the Western Regional Purchasing Committee 
will remain in effect until further notice. 


Railway Officers in Government Service 


The authority of B. L. Swearingen, supervisor of oil traffic, 
western territory, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been extended over the entire Southwestern Region. 


John H. Howard, general claim agent of the Chicago & 
Alton, has been appointed general freight claim supervisor 
in the division of law of the Railroad Administraton at 
Washington. 


H. W. Tremaine, assistant engineer of the Northern Pacific, 
has been appointed assistant engineer of the Northwest 
region under the United States Railroad Administration, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Obituary 


Walter Morcom, formerly, from 1914 to 1917, general manager 
of the Mexican Railway, and also from February, 1908, to De- 
cember, 1917, chairman, Mexico board, Vera Cruz Terminal 
Company, died in Mexico City on July 12, 1918 at the age 


of 63. 











